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PERSONAL ADAPTATIONS. 

WE often hear of the fine correspondence which exists 
between the various mental characters of the human 
race on the one hand, and, on the other, the various 
duties and tasks to which they are put, and the va- 
rious positions into which they settle. Generals are 
needed, and lo there are men fitted to be generals. 
Chimney-sweeps are needed, and behold there are 
men qualified and contented to be chimney-sweeps. 
It is necessary, also, that there should be some to rule 
over and regulate for the rest; and only see what 
careful provision has been made for this, in the at 
least ten times more would-be rulers and legislators 
than there is any room for! Such speculations are al] 
very well; but it is surprising that no one has ever 
thought of pointing out the equally nice adaptation of 
the forms and figures of men for the various situations 
they have to fill, and the various trades, crafts, and 
professions they have to follow. It has a thousand 
times struck me that there are particular duties which 
require men of a particular cut to execute them, and 
that there are many men born, who, from their build 
and aspect, could not on any account be brought to 
suit any but a certain range of occupations. 

It is most obvious, for instance, that a nice relation 
exists, all over the world, between corpulency and corpo- 
rations. An anterior convexity is universally regarded 
asa qualification for the magistracy ; and no artist, who 
had occasion, in a fancy piece, to paint a mayor or a 
bailie, would ever think of putting a lean man upon 
his canvass. Nobody could associate two such ideas, 
It would seem as great a violation of the fitness of 
things as to paint a blue cow or a red elephant. So 
essential is it considered in Holland that magistrates 
should be fat, that, if we are to believe that veracious 
chronicler, Diedrich Knickerbocker, they are there 
chosen by weight. In the same way, we always think 
of a miser as a thin old emaciated wretch: it seems 
impossible that avarice and parsimony should be con- 
nected with youth and good looks. So also the common 
mental image of an inn-keeper—of a “ mine host”— 
gives a jolly, rotund, aproned figure, like Boniface in 
the play. We cannot imagine an innkeeper either 
skranky or melancholic. Again, the prevailing idea 
of a fashioner of virile attire sets him down as a small 
ill-made-up sort of being—a merefraction of humanity; 
and when (as sometimes happens) we do meet with a 
reasonably personable man in this profession, it shocks 
our whole sense of the fitness of things. Our ideas of 
noblewomen are extremely perplexing. We do not 
look for any great loftiness or width in a countess or 
baroness ; but a duchess is always expected to be a 
superb figure, and a marchioness considerably so. 
We could let off the inferior dignitaries, and even a 
marchioness, with but a tolerable share of impressive- 
ness of aspect ; but really a duchess ought to be a grand 
sort of person, to satisfy the most moderate imagi- 
nation. Kings, as far as we recollect, have generally 
been of respectable, if not dignified make, with visages 
capable of making a feasible appearance on their coins, 
Now, how is this? No doubt, they have not been 
many in number, as we are reminded by Quivedo's 
joke ;* yet quite enough too to have afforded a chance 
of some few of the number cutting a shabby figure, if 
kings had been formed according to ordinary rules, 
and not in a mould of their own. It would evidently 


* Quivedo’s joke is this. He describes himself visiting a place 
whose name is seldom mentioned to cars polite. He is shown 
through it by a fiend of some urbanity. Seeing a small group 
of figures by themselves, he asks who they are, and is informed 
that they are kings. Expressing his surprise at the smallness of 
number, he is answered by his cicerone, with all the coolness 
Compatible with the locality, ‘ They are all that ever reigned.” 


never do if kings were to be of paltry configuration. 
Suppose Charles I., instead of that melancholy majesty 
which marked his figure, to have possessed a face like 
Mr Liston the comedian, he could not have been the 
subject of a civil war—could not have been brought 
to the block—could not have been any thing of Charles 
I. The current of our history would have gone into 
a different channel. The present political condition 
of the British nation would have been quite another 
thing. But still greater divergences from personal 
majesty might be devised than Mr Liston’s face. 
Suppose an emperor with the form of Elshender the 
Recluse. Why, he would not have a leg to stand upon 
in twomonths. It is quite unimaginable that a great 
people could submit to a ruler under five feet three. 
The regimental number of limbs appears quite indis- 
pensable. We must really take care how we amputate 
majesty—that would be a way of depriving it of its 
externals indeed. 

The truth of all this is shown most significantly on 
the stage. Managers uniformly proceed upon a suppo- 
sition of these popular understandings of the relations 
of things. They never send in a dumpy woman as 
Lady Macbeth. Lady Macbeth was, as all mankind 
could swear, a woman of the largest size, and her 
theatrical representative must be something conform- 
able. Neither would they put forward a great red- 
nosed broad visaged fellow as Hamlet. Hamlet, 
every body knows, was a pale thin youth, of delicate 
features, always dressed in black; and the stage 
Hamlet must be the same. Theatrical people are duly 
anxious to have kings and great tragedy heroes of the 
proper height and grandeur of aspect; but we do 
think they might contrive to have better Venetian 
senators, and admirals on courts-martial, than they 
generally give us. They are unerring in inn-keepers : 
—Boniface is always—Boniface. They sre also very 
well in waiting-maids, observing the proper diminu- 
tiveness of form—though we have seen one or two an 
inch too tall, and not quite light enough. 

The subject has its other front: people are evidently 
formed for particular employments and_ positions. 
Lieutenant Longmore stands six feet seven inches and 
a half in his stockings, It is quite clear he could never 
have answered as a man-milliner, or indeed as any 
kind of shop-keeper. Your tall strapping fellows 
gravitate to the army and navy, as if led by an instinct. 
Conscious from the very first that they were designed 
for ornament and to be fired at, they obey the law of 
their being, and, if gentlemen, get commissions, and, 
if commoners, enlist, all as naturally as any thing. 
Long legs point as clearly to the army as if it were 
the business of a soldier to run away. If it were at 
all supposable that a very tall fellow could be confined 
toa desk or counter, what a pitiable fate would be his! 
Condemned to carry about a perpetual superfluity of 
limb—obliged to be constantly slackening himself down 
to the level of his customers—forced to pack twice as 
much bone and muscle underneath his desk-stool as 
desk-stools are fitted for—life would become a burden 
tohim. The men whom nature has designed for shop- 
keeping are of the middle and under sizes—plain mo- 
dest figures that suggest no unpleasing comparisons, 
and whose movements and whole arrangements of 
body are suitable to the scene of operations. Five feet 
ten is the very utmost height at which a shop-keeper 
is endurable, and the nearer five feet six the better. 
A shop-keeper, moreover, should never wear whiskers. 
Whiskers are for the ornamental positions in life, not 
the modestly useful. If a man finds himself manifest 
a great tendency to abundance of whisker, he should 
take it as a hint that he was designed for a dragoon, 
a bandit, or a gentleman, True, they may be cut; 


but that would be mere working against nature, 
Whiskers accompany certain character, and, if that 
character be fitted for one particular class of stations, 
it is not safe or expedient to try to bend it to another. 
But, after all, in matters capillary, each man must 
legislate in a great measure for himself. It has been 
somewhere said that certain girls show, in their earliest 
years, that they are destined to become old maids, 
That such should be the case, is quite conformable to 
the philosophy of our speculations. One does see about 
certain little chits a certain angularity of outline and 
stiffness of manner that betokens this destiny. There 
is surely also something about some boys that shows 
they are to be clergymen. One detects it ina moment; 
and yet it isindescribable. It is something, however, 
which grows. In boyhood one sees but its bud. It 
comes to full blossom and fruit in the actual clergyman 
at last. How unmistakeable are all the members of 
this profession! How impossible to imagine one con- 
verted to any other employment or use! But there 
are also born vergers and bedrals. Those singular 
looking creatures who craw] aboutaisles and open pews, © 
and put bibles into pulpits, are all created on purpose, 
and are totally inapplicable to any thing else. The 
macers, too, of civic corporations and law courts, are 
undoubtedly a peculiar genus—all of a certain dimi- 
nutiveness and witheredness of body, and a certain 
mock majesty of deportment necessary for the duty, 
and which would qualify them for no other duty on 
earth. How kind in nature to make even the car- 
rying of maces a subject of her peculiar care! The 
only puzzle is—did the genus originate contempo- 
raneously with the corporations and courts, or did it 
exist before, in a state of inutile expectancy ? But we 
will not bewilder ourselves, 

Whether, then, we regard particular offices as call- 
ing for particular figures of human beings to fill them, 
or particular human beings as evidently fitted and 
designed by external figure for particular offices, we 
see clearly that there is a relation between the outward, 
as well as the inward man, to certain circumstances 
in the world. To make the doctrine practically ob- 
vious, let us only imagine ourselves going to a board- 
ing-school, for the purpose of placing a beloved child 
there. Suppose, if it be possible to suppose such a 
thing, that, instead of a decent quiet-looking tho- 
roughly tamed man for master, we should be intro- 
duced to a fellow of some six feet four, with a pair of 
monstrous moustachios, military cut of frock-coat, and 
a fierce imperious visage ; should not we be much 
startled, and would not we immediately back out, with 
our beloved child in our hand, and proceed to try 
another academy? Yet, if anyone believes that cha- 
racter is altogether independent of outward figure, he 
would need to believe that the kind of man here 
sketched would be as suitable to keep a boarding 
school, as to be a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards, and 
he would also be bound to show why boarding-schools 
are never kept by such persons, Again, supposing 
we were in the management of a large hotel, and 
wished a supply of waiters. If, amongst those who 
applied for the situations, there were a man of great 
solidity and bulk, and extreme deliberation of move- 
ment, like a stall-fed butcher, we never should think 
of engaging him, It would appear as the greatest 
possible natural absurdity that such a man should think 
of becoming a waiter. Should we not rather hire a 
few of those light springy electric beings, whom one 
generally sees acting as waiters—in fact, members of 
the genus waiter? In like manner, the disbeliever in 
our theory would be bound to show that he was as 
willing to hire the heavy man as the light. But there 
is no man who would do so, 
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Seeing that it is an institution of nature, mankind 
ought of course to conform to it. When one is about 
to launch into the world, he should take a measure of 
himself, not only internally, as all the good-boy books 
advise, but externally—with a foot-rule, if he will— 
and then, surveying his aspect carefully in a glass, 
determine on what he is fit for. I know a man at this 
moment who has been all his life struggling miserably 
against untoward outward manifestations, He had 
the misfortune to begin the world in a business which 
requires great demureness and innocence of look, 
whereas he is a fellow designed by nature to have the 
very opposite aspect. He has a tendency to whisker 
that would suit General Zumalacarreguy in a hedge 
theatre. He has a merry lively eye, and a laughing 
mouth, His person is tall and imposing, and when 
he walks, there is a swagger in his gait that would 
knock over a thin man only to look at it. Now, this 
honest friend of mine has been paring himself down, 
like Cinderella’s sisters, ever since I can recollect— 
taming his look, restraining his swagger, and repress- 
ing his whiskers; and yet, after all, there is an alarm- 
ing look about him, that makes him next thing to unfit 
for his profession. Let all take warning by this case. 
We would say that it is even of more importance to 
accommodate the body, than the mind, to the course 
which a man js to take in life. One may doa good 
deal in this world to conceal a want of mental capacity, 
and also to disguise the natural feelings; but the 
externe speaks for itself—every body can at a glance 
detect a disqualification there. Poor Jackson, Rode- 
rick Random’s friend, with all his cleverness, when 
he endeavoured to pass himself off as an old man upon 
the College of Surgeons, was found out, and sent 
back in disgrace. He would have had a much better 
chance of tricking them, if their examinations had 
been confined to Latin and the Pharmacopeia, 


disinterested description—that of communicating with- 
out remuneration the advantages of scientific instruc- 
tion to those who had hitherto had no opportunity of 
acquiring it. For the first course no fee or charge of 
any kind was exacted ; every mechanic, upon applica- 
tion, and presenting a recommendation, was enrolled 
a member of the class. This mode of communicating 
instruction gratuitously, however, though highly credi- 
table to its distinguished and liberal-minded projector, 
did not quite accord with the praiseworthy feelings of 
the students; accordingly, in the second session, to 
cover incidental expenses, each student paid Is, ; and 
in the third session, the moderate fee of 2s, 6d. was 

aid by each student, which was the following year 
conde: F by the managers to 5s. Dr Ure, who suc- 
ceeded Dr Birkbeck in 1804, commenced his session for 
the mechanics in November, extending his lectures to 
two courses of three months each, the fee for each 
course being 5s, 
In the year 1808, the mechanics’ class received an 
addition to its means of acquiring knowledge. ‘This 
consisted in the formation of a library, which was set 
on foot at the suggestion of Dr Ure. By the interest 
and the liberal example of the professor, and from 
the importance of the object, a number of gentlemen, 
friendly to science and the true interests of society, 
sent in liberal donations of books; these were from 
time to time augmented by subscriptions amongst the 
members of the class, and the fines incurred by the 
readers ; from these small means, aided by economy, 
the library now contains a valuable collection of works, 
chiefly upon the arts, science, and commerce. 

he mechanics’ class of the Andersonian Institu- 

tion continued to thrive in different respects, and was 
the means of inciting a desire for the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge among the operatives and others in and 
about Glasgow ; but in time certain differences arose 
between some of the students and their lecturer, which 
called for the interference of the trustees; and the 
result was a secession from the class, and the esta- 
blishment (in 1823) of a separate Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. 

Dr Ure left the Andersonian University in 1829, and 
the chair of natural philosophy and mathematics is 
now ably filled by Professor Wilson, while that of 


WHAT IS DOING IN POPULAR INSTRUCTION, 
SECOND ARTICLE, 
Our 296th number contained a general article on this 
subject. In proceeding to specialties, it appears proper 
to commence with the city of Glasgow, the place 
where the present remarkable intellectual movement 
may be said to have taken its rise. 

The origin of popular instruction in Glasgow af- 
fords a remarkable illustration of a principle lately 
adverted to in these pages—how much good may 
sometimes be done by one enterprising mind. In 
the latter part of last century, the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in the University was occupied by Pro- 
fessor John Anderson, a gentleman of large and 
philanthropic views. Having been in the habit of 
attending the workshops of different artificers in 
the city, and in particular that of James Watt, who 
was at the time a maker of philosophical instruments, 
he found that the operatives with whom he entered 
into conversation, received with gratification any hints 
he chose to give them, on the doctrines of solids and 
forces, connected with their pursuits, Pleased, as it 
seems, with the result of this casual intercourse with 
the mechanics of Glasgow, Professor Anderson com- 
menced a series of lectures on Natural Philosophy, spe- 
cially adapted for that class of society, These lectures 
were eminently successful, An improvement which 
was forthwith effected in the arts and manufactures 
of the place, was ascribed to the instructions which 
had been given, and the spirit which they had roused, 
Conceiving now the idea of popular instruction on a 
wider scale, this singularly philanthropic individual 
bequeathed his ample fortune, books, and apparatus, 
as an endowment for the establishment of a university 
for the communication of popular instruction, and the 
improvement of science. Mr Anderson died in Janu- 
ary 1796; and shortly afterward, his trustees, who 
were eighty-one in number, selected from various 
classes of society, proceeded to carry his instructions 
into effect. The Andersonian Institution was com- 
menced by the appointment of Dr Thomas Garnett 
to the professorship of Natural Philosophy. 

The lectures of Dr Garnett were addressed generally 
to the people, not to artizans in particular ; and it was 
not till this gentleman's removal from Glasgow in 1799, 
and the appointment of Dr Geo, Birkbeck, that a class 
for mechanics was begun, In the spring of 1800, Dr 
Birkbeck presented to the managers of the institution 
@ plan upon which he proposed delivering a series of 
lectures upon some of the most popular and useful 
branches of Natural Philosophy, to the operatives of 
the city, on ene night a-week, for three months, gra- 
tuitously, Dr Birkbeck’s motives were of the most 


istry is occupied by Professor Gregory. The 
system of lectures is likewise greatly extended by 
these gentlemen ; and there are also lectures on mis- 
cellaneous subjects of an interesting character. 

Notwithstanding the secession, the mechanics’ class 
of the Andersonian Institution was still kept up. 
Professor Gilfillan opened a class last year for giv- 
ing mechanics instruction in the fine arts ; ninety per- 
sons applied, but he was only able to accommodate 
forty-three of that number ; the class has been equally 
successful this year. Mechanics who attend a re- 
gular course of instruction for three years, and 
submit to examination, receive from the trustees a 
diploma, which may be of use to them in after life. 
Important as this class is, and useful as it has been, 
and it is hoped will long be, to the mechanics of Glas- 
gow, it forms but a small part of the institution. Could 
the benevolent founder visit this earth, how he would 
be delighted to find his prescribed course of study in 
almost complete operation! The medical school is 
complete, and well attended; there are classes for 
mathematics, arithmetic, natural philosophy, logic, 
rhetoric, ethics, oriental literature, the fine arts, Kc. 
&c. ; and as an evidence of the success of the under- 
taking, the aggregate attendance last year amounted 
nearly to fourteen hundred students, 

The professors depend wholly upon the fees of their 
classes, having no national or city endowment ; so that 
the university affords a striking illustration of what 
may be done by the combined exertions of a few indi- 
viduals, roused into action by the judicious suggestion 
of a liberal and intelligent mind. 

We now turn to the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. This association has been as successful in ac- 
complishing the objects of its establishment as could 
reasonably have been expected. It has gone on in- 
creasing in the number of its members, and in avail- 
able pecuniary resources, A short account of the pro- 
ceedings of the last two winter sessions will give the 
best idea of the progress and objects of the institution. 
In the session of 1835-6, a course of 13 lectures on 
Political Economy, written by Lord Brougham, were 
delivered by different gentlemen, and attended by 129 
students, and 76 casual visitors, Dr W. Weir gave a 
course of 21 lectures on Phrenology, which was at- 
tended by 80 ladies and gentlemen, and 71 occasional 
visitors. Mr M‘Kie delivered a course of 26 lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, which were attended by 332 
students, of whom 14 were ladies. Mr Hugo Reid 
delivered a course of 26 lectures on Chemistry, which 
were attended by 334 students, of whom also 14 were 
ladies. Dr Wood, who had previously lectured on 
Popular Anatomy and Physiology, delivered a course 
on the application of these sciences to the preservation 
of health, attended by upwards of 100 individuals. 
Lastly, elementary instructions were given in Drawing, 
as applicable to Design. The students, 12 in number, 
were selected from the classes, according to the proof 
they exhibited of possessing a natural taste for the art, 
and were preferred, if connected with print-works, 
or destined for pattern drawing. The instruction was 
gratuitous, It is a subject of regret that this credi- 
table effort to establish a School of Design in Glasgow 
did not produce the good fruits anticipated. “ The 


prizes offered (says a newspaper report on this subject) 


though medals of five guineas value, have not led to 
the production of patterns of much novelty of design, 
The explanation is painful: many of the designers a 
presume those established in the town] looked upon 
the enlightened attempt to improve the taste of their 
order as one that would take the ‘ bread out of their 
mouths ;’ and by not competing themselves, and pre. 
venting others from entering the lists, the consequence 
has been, that the prize patterns are a very imperfect 
criterion of the state of the art in Glasgow. If the 
combination be general, it is one of the worst kind; 
for while it implies a shameful ignorance of one of the 
most obvious principles of political economy, it strikes 
at the root of all improvements.” 

The session 1836-7 was signalised by an increase 
of upwards of a hundred and fifty members, the num. 
ber of tickets sold for the various courses of lectures 
being 643. The subjects of the lectures differed in 
some measure from already mentioned ; they 
consisted of Natural Philosophy, Natural History, 
Chemistry, Civil History, Geography, and Statistics, 
and Political Economy. Gratuitous admission was 
given to the lectures on Chemistry and Mechanics, and 
also to the library, to eighteen apprentices of good 
character, who were unable to purchase tickets. In the 
previous year, the stock of apparatus was increased 
by the addition of a large air-pump, which was calcu. 
lated to enable future lecturers on Pneumatics to illus. 
trate their demonstrations by many interesting expe. 
riments, This year, the institution was enriched by 
the acquisition of the Gregorian reflecting telescope 
formerly belonging to the Glasgow Philosophical and 
Astronomical Association, and other useful apparatus, 
including some exceedingly large maps, During the 
session which was concluded in the spring of the pre- 
sent year, no lessons in drawing were given in con- 
nection with the institution, but it appears that the 
public had been roused to the great importance of this 
branch of education in a mercantile point of view, 
The president, Mr Leadbetter, in concluding the busi- 
ness of the season, remarked, “ That a respectable 
and successful teacher of drawing in Glasgow had 
informed him, that he tried a class for mechanics last 
winter, and no fewer than 80 to 90 came forward to 
receive instruction in mechanical, architectural, flower, 
landscape, figure, and pattern drawing; but he was 
obliged to restrict his class to 43—clearly showing that 
this branch of education is more appreciated by our 
artizans, and requires only to be established on a ma- 
tured plan, to give it a permanent existence as a public 
school. It may be curious to notice (continues Mr 
Leadbetter), as marking the progress which the 
wealthier portion of our community are making, and 
the change which has taken place in their opinions as 
to the importance of drawing, as a branch of educa- 
tion, that this gentleman had last winter as many 
pupils in one class as were receiving instruction by all 
the teachers, including himself, when he came to Gias- 
gow thirteen years ago.” 

The institution has now begun the business of popu- 
lar instruction for the session 1837-8, being the fifteenth 
year of itsexistence. The subjects of lecture are Na- 
tural a Chemistry, Astronomy, and Civil 
History. The library now amounts to nearly four 
thousand volumes, and it is confidently asserted by the 
committee, that it is the most valuable collection of 
books at present accessible to the public. The institu- 
tion also a reading-room well stocked with 
newspapers, and literary and scientific periodicals, and 
to which admission is gained by a very smal] subscrip- 
tion fee, The revenue of the institution, for the year 
1836-7, amounts to L587, a sum raised chiefly by the 
sale of tickets for courses of lectures, and private sub- 
scriptions from gentlemen connected with the town 
and neighbourhood. Tickets vary in price from three 
to seven shillings and sixpence each, according to the 
nature and number of lectures in the course. The 
smallness of the charges made for admission to the 
lectures, may be better understood when we mention 
that the fee for each lecture averages twopence half- 

enny, including the use of the valuable library. 
Those who are at ease in their circumstances, have 
had the blessing of a good education, and possess the 
means of reading to any extent they may require, 
cannot well appreciate the advantages thus opened up 
at so cheap a rate to the operatives of Glasgow. It is 
only those individuals who are compelled to struggle 
with slender resources, and in situations where neither 
institutions for popular instruction nor accessible 
libraries exist, who can properly understand the value 
of such means for acquiring correct scientific instruc- 
tion, and of rational entertainment. It is, however, 
necessary to mention, that the Mechanics’ Institution 
of Glasgow could by no means have acquired the re- 
sources either in the form of lectures or books, which 
it now possesses, unless it had been liberally supported, 
as above noticed, by private subscriptions, There is 
another circumstance which should not be omitted to be 
noticed, in connection with the institution: it is the 
awarding of prizes to those students who are most 
successful in accomplishing certain objects appointed 
for competition, Models for particular kinds of ma- 
chinery, essays on practical subjects, the best appear- 
ances at examinations, designs or drawings for pat- 
terns, are the objects proposed to excite the skill and 
application of the members, These prizes consist of 
sums of money varying from a guinea and a half to 
fives guineas each, or of gold or silver medals. They 
are chiefly offered by gentlemen in business in Glas- 
gow, aud the number and value of these prizes afford 
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a striking testimony of the opulence and liberality of 
the class of the community who offer them. We should 
suppose, from a rough calculation, that the prizes of 
one kind and another distributed last season, amount- 
ed to about a hundred guineas in value. 

It is perhaps expected that we should say something 
of the mode of management of the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution. Individuals who attend the Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy lectures are reckoned mem- 
bers of the association, and a committee of these mem- 
bers appoint the various lecturers; being, however, 
assisted by certain honorary councillors, whom they 
nominate. A number of gentlemen are members for 
life, by having paid subscriptions of ten guineas. The 
management, it will be perceived, is essentially popu- 
lar, or lodged in the members of the institution ; but 
whether this circumstance be practically for the benefit 
of the institution, we are not able to say. 

We postpone any remarks on the probable results 
of the instruction given at this and the Andersonian 
institutions, till we have given our notice of the 
surburban associations, 


THE WILL, 

AN ENGLISH STORY. 
No two persons were ever more unlike each other 
than were old Richard Symmons and his brother 
James, Richard was the pattern of what we are ac- 
customed to call a ‘ true English heart,” and his looks 
bore out the character well. A ruddy countenance, 
open as day, with locks almost entirely white, hanging 
around it like snow around a Christmas rose, and an 
erect, firmly-knit frame, formed the material case in 
which was enclosed as kind and generous a spirit as 
ever existed. Very different from the hale, hearty 
appearance of his brother, was thatof James Symmons, 
and as different were his mind and character. James 
was a hunx, a curmudgeon, a miser; so, at least, said 
the whole village of Springwell, and the village had 
known him long, and had formed its judgment from 
deeds as well as looks. Shrivelled, shrunken, squalid 
in aspect, James might be compared to a bottle of 
thin beer that time had soured into vinegar, whereas 
Richard, like more generous liquor, had only been 
mellowed and improved by age. James's pinching 
parsimony, it was said, had broken his wife’s heart, 
and had driven his son, his only child, to the door— 
to wander over the earth, it may be, a homeless out- 
cast. 

But these latter matters were partially forgotten at 
the time we write of, having passed a good many years 
before. As time had run on, the peculiarities of James 
Symmons had not become softened, but, on the con- 
trary, increased in strength as he grew older. Though 
he had amassed considerable property, he lived in the 
meanest and most wretched way, keeping house, or 
rather hovel, alone, and denying himself even the 
necessaries of life. Most unlike this was Richard's 
way of living. He had been in business, had earned 
for himself a comfortable competency, and he enjoyed 
itin comfort. Richard had never been married, but 
he was not, therefore, without a family ; for he had 
taken to his home and heart a widowed sister, who 
had been suddenly thrown destitute upon the world by 
her husband’s death. And this sister had a daughter, 
who became the apple of old Richard’s eye. She had 
come to his care a child, and each succeeding year, as 
she shot up into comely womanhood, had bound her 
more firmly to the good man’s love. As she tripped 
up and down his dwelling, his affectionate eye followed 
her light and graceful motions with delight, and it 
was his chiefest pleasure to select for her with his own 
hands all those little adornments which he thought 
would become and gratify her, Then would he say, 
as her pretty rosy lips thanked him with a kiss on 
such occasions, “ Ah, Luce! I am just giving thee a 
staff to break my own head. Thou look’st so hand- 
some now with that bonnet and those ribbons, that 
all the young sparks must fall in love with thee. And 
what would thy poor old uncle Dick do without thee, 
girl?” At other times he would aver, in the fulness 
of his heart, to his special crony the schoolmaster, as 
they sat with a mug of ale and the backgammon board 
before them, that his “‘ Luce was fit to be a duchess, 
and that she had repaid what he had done for her a 
thousand times over and over; though he had done 
nothing but his duty, by his poor sister and her child, 
neither.” 

But the worthy old man fell ill—became sick almost 
untodeath. Illness was a thing Richard had scarcely 
known in his lifetime, and this attack reminded him 
forcibly of what health too often makes men forget, 
namely, the necessity of arranging his affairs so that 
things might go as he wished after his death. His 
property lay chiefly in houses, and he wished to give 
his sister a life-tenure of part of that property, and to 
constitute his niece ultimate heir to all. Without a 
Will, this disposition of the property could not be made, 
as Richard’s brother, who was heir-at-law, would other- 
wise be entitled to all, Richard had no enmity at his 
“poor miserable” brother, as he called the parsimo- 
nious James, but he knew that the latter had much 
more wealth of his own, than he ever could, or would 
use, Accordingly, to provide for his dear Lucy and 


mother, was Richard's object, and in order to ac- 
complish schoolmaster’s talents were put in 
Tequisition ; for the » asis the case with 


his class in almost every parish in England, was a 
will-maker—at least he had acted in that capacity 
frequently, and the honest man thought himself ver 
perfect in the calling. To attain perfection init, indeed, 
after his fashion of going to work, was no very difficult 
matter. He had one form for all cases; and, accor- 
dingly, when Richard Symmons communicated his 
wishes to him, the schoolmaster drew up a will agree- 
ably to this form. According to his friend’s wish, the 
schoolmaster himself was nominated executor—a post 
which he held in nine out of ten of all the will-cases 
with which he had to do, 

When the schoolmaster came to old Richard’s bed- 
room with the will, to have it signed and witnessed, 
Lucy sat by her kind uncle’s bed-side, and, to use the 
beautiful language of Shakspeare, 

— like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, “¢ What lack you ?” and, ‘* Where lies your grief?” 

Or, ** What good love may I perform for you ?” 

Her mother also was in the room, engaged in knitting 
what she hoped her brother would yet live to wear. 
Neither she nor Lucy knew of the commission which 
Richard had given to the schoolmaster ; and when it 
was communicated to them, they were moved to tears, 
partly of gratitude and partly of affectionate anxiety. 
“Oh! dear uncle,” sobbed Lucy, “you will be spared 
tous yet!” “A little while, perhaps, darling,” 
said the old man calmly, “ but not long—not long 
now. The blow has been given, and the first high 
wind will bring down thetree. But come, let us have 
this matter settled, and I will be easy in mind.” The 
invalid signed the will, and, under the directions of 
the schoolmaster, Lucy and her mother put their 
names to it, along with his own, as witnesses, 

After the completion of this deed, Richard lived 
several weeks in the enjoyment of tolerable health, 
But a second attack, of the same nature as the first, 
terminated his days. The schoolmaster, as executor, 
spared Lucy and her mother the painful task of di- 
recting the funeral ceremonies. For the first time for 
many years, James Symmons entered his brother’s 
house, on the occasion of the burial. He had become 
more squalid and haggard than ever, and though evi- 
dently verging rapidiy to the grave, still grasped at 
wealth with as keen a hand as ever. Some thought 
they observed on his countenance gleams of wild 
eagerness breaking at times, as if unconsciously, 
through the show of gravity which he wore, as he fol- 
lowed his brother to the tomb. Certain it is, that his 
disappointment was obvious to every one present 
when the will of the deceased was read, though all the 
village anticipated the destination of the property. 
The countenance of the miser fell when he heard the 
deed gone over, his knees shook, and he glared with 
his dark cunning eyes on the innocent inheritors, as 
if they had robbed him of his treasure. He had so 
much self-restraint as not to break out into abuse, but 
he would partake of nothing with the other friends of 
the family, and left the house with a drooping head, 
and with mutterings upon his lips. His character and 
peculiarities were too well known to his widowed sis- 
ter and his niece for them to feel surprise at his be- 
haviour, 

About a week after the funeral, the schoolmaster, 
in his capacity of executor, waited on Lucy's mother, 
and informed her that it would be necessary to prove 
the will in the Prerogative Court, and proposed that 
she and Lucy should go with him to a friend of his, 
an attorney, in order to get the matter completed. 
Of course this proposal was immediately acceded to. 
On reaching the attorney’s chambers, the special will of 
Richard Symmons, drawn up and signed as already 
mentioned, was shown to the legal practitioner. He 
had not looked at it a few minutes, when he dis- 
covered it to be totally useless and invalid! By the 
established law of England, every devise, in such a 
will, to an attesting witness, is void, and of no avail. 
Lucy and her mother were placed in this position 
through the consummate ignorance of the person who 
had undertaken to be their guide in the matter, 
When the attorney, with a grave face but kindly tone, 
intimated this sad error, the heart of the poor widow 
sank within her, as she looked at her daughter, and 
as the recollection of the heir-at-law’s character came 
across her mind. And, for the schoolmaster, who was 
really a worthy, kind-hearted man, his self-accusa- 
tions were bitter exceedingly. But he tried to re- 
assure himself and his friends with the hope that the 
flaw would never be known, and that, ifitwere known, 
James Symmons could not be so cruel and unjust as 
to take away what it undeniably was his deceased 
brother’s wish to give to those who now had it. The 
attorney shook his head at the latter observation of 
the schoolmaster, and said, that “ secrecy, to say the 
least of it, was much the stronger hope of the two.” 
To the preservation of silence on the subject, he at 
once pledged himself, and trusted that the flaw might 
not be heard of, The schoolmaster then departed 
with Lucy and her mother, all three, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat depressed in spirits by the unexpected 
intelligence which had been conveyed to them, Lucy's 
heart, already sad for the loss of her kind uncle, was 
now still more saddened by the fear of her mother’s 
having to encounter hardships in her declining years. 
The mother, again, was grieved at the thought of the 
effect which the discovery would have upon the pro- 
sperity of her daughter’s whole life, And self-reproach 
was busy in the breast of the schoolmaster, 


Alas! evil news spread fast, Whether James 


Symmons had himself observed the circumstance of 
the signatures at the reading of the will, and had 
afterwards discovered the legal consequences, or whee 
ther some other person had detected the error, and 
promulgated it, we are unable to say. But the flaw 
did come to the knowledge of James Symmons, and 
the cold-hearted miser, regardless of his brother's une 
deniable wishes, lost not a moment in taking advane 
tage of it. The widow, within a few days after her 
own discovery of the fact, received a letter from an 
agent employed by her mean and cruel brother, which 
informed her that Mr Symmons having learned that 
the will of the late Richard Symmons was improperly 
executed, was resolved to claim restitution of his just 
and legal rights as heir-at-law. The letter concluded 
with a base hint that the will had been extorted from - 
Richard by improper influence. This was the only 
colour which the miser could invent for his unnatural 
proceedings, 

On receipt of this communication, the widow again 
visited the attorney alluded to, and consulted him ree 
specting the probable issue of a legal attempt to oppose 
the claims of James Symmons, The attorney can- 
didly told her that he believed all men would allow 
the intentions of the testater to be correctly represented 
by the will, but that these intentions most certainly 
had not been made good in such a way as to stand a 
contest in a court, Lucy's mother returned to her 
home, with the intention of giving all up to the greedy 
claimant, as soon as the few moveables which were 
her own could be taken away, and some arrangement 
made for providing herself and her child with another 
home. ‘This resolution once taken, and notified to 
James Symmons, her mind became more easy, and 
the cheerful Lucy soon lightened the mother’s heart 
still more, by detailing all her little plans for their 
mutual sustenance and comfort in future. 

A few days passed over, and the widow and her 
daughter were seated in a humble dwelling in a retired 
corner of Springwell, and Lucy had taken in needle- 
work. They had removed in the morning from the 
late Richard's house. But let us leave them, cheerful 
and resigned, and turn to the miser. This day he 
has added another half, at least, to his wealth, and 
still he is in his old wretched hovel. Though the 
night is one of winter, he has no fire, but he lies in 
bed with his clothes on, and all the rags in his pose 
session heaped above him to keep him warm. Yet 
this night all will not do, for he shivers incessantly. 
Ever and anon, however, the thought of his meee 
acquired wealth sends something like a glow rhe 4 
him. Lying in bed saves candles; this is also a part 
of his creed. Has he no remorse for turning a sister 
and her child to the door? It is hard to say what are 
his thoughts, but of late days he has seemed excited, 
though apparently more with joy than with any other 
feeling. But, hark! there is a tap at his door. It is 
unheeded, and, in consequence, is repeated again and 
again, At last the miser cries, “* Who isthere ?” “It 
is I—I am seeking shelter—do you not know me?” 
“You can get no shelter here, whoever you are !’* 
returns James Symmons, “ Father, do you not know 
me? It is I, Charles Symmons—your son!” ‘Thera 
was silence for a time within, until the same words 
were repeated, when the miser growled, “Go away— 
Ido not know you—I do not believe you !” “ Father,’® 
cried the voice without, “the night is very cold, and 
I am in want of shelter, You surely know my voice, _ 
Open the door, and you will see that I am Charles !** 
“ Whoever you are, go away,” cried the inmate in still 
huskier tones; “ you can get nothing here.” After 
a few more words, the colloquy ended, and all was 
again silent. 

On the following morning, a young man, genteelly 
dressed, and with his handsome countenance deeply 
browned by sun and air, called at the dwelling of the 
widow and her daughter. As soon as the latter saw 
the stranger, a glow of surprise and pleasure rushed 
over her cheeks, and she sprang forward a step with 
extended arms—but checked herself, The stranger, 
however, made the rest of the advance, and caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. ‘ Cousin Charles !’* 
exclaimed Lucy. ‘Ay, ay, Luce,” cried the young 
man, as he gave the same salutation to her mother 
* vou used to say you could know me a mile or two 
off when we were children, but I think you had some 
doubt just now.”” Warm was the welcome which the 
youth received from his aunt and Lucy, for, when a 
boy, he had always been a great favourite with them, 
and was wont to fly from his own unhappy home to 
theirs for peace. He told them his story ; he had been 
in the West Indies, and had been prosperous. He 
himself was the first to enter upon the disagreeable 
subject of his father’s conduct, which had been dee 
tailed to him by the landlore of the inn, where he had 
slept. His visit at night to his father was also dee 
scribed to them; “he had gone,” he said, “to try if 
his father would permit him to be a son to him, but 
had found his heart as jealous, as cold, and as hard as 
ever,” though the circumstances under which the ape 
was made were purposely chosen as the likeliest to 

ave moved his heart, “ But fear not, cousin Luce,’® 
said he; “ thou shalt have all I have, though it is not 
much after all—but thy mother and thou shall be 
comfortable, And who knows, but, when he sees me 
in the light of day, the old man may relent after all?” 

He did not relent. Things were so ordered that it 
could not be. When the old woman who had brought 


him a light every morning for more than ten years,! 
entered his abode on the morning after the occurrence 
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related, the miserable man was dead—cold as ice. 
An inquest, which sat upon his body, declared him to 
have died from cold, though it is probable that sick- 
ness of some kind or other had a share in the produc- 
tion of the event. However this may be, it excited a 
mighty sensation among the villagers of Springwell, 
who, as usual, preferred to give a supernatural rather 
than a natural solution of the occurrence, and con- 
nected it with the legalised outrage of feeling which 
he had on the preceding day committed. 

His death turned the fortune of his kind old brother 
once more into the right channel, for Charles Sym- 
mons was not a moment at ease until he had seen 
Lucy and her mother reinstated in Richard’s comfort- 
able mansion, As to other points—Charles married 
his sweet cousin Lucy, and the junction of the two 
properties put them, as the saying is, “ above the 
world.” Weare happy to have it in our power, also, 
to record one other fact of importance. The worthy 
schoolmaster suffered so much in mind from his share 
in the misfortune that befell Richard Symmons’s last 
testament, that he resolutely declined will-making in 
future, and advised all parties who made application 
to him on the subject to betake themselves to men who 
had fitted themselves by their study of the law to be 
advisers in such matters. We strongly recommend a 
similar forbearance to all his brethren who wield pa- 
rochial ferules, and we also counsel all who wish to 
leave wills behind them, drawn up in unimpeachable 
correctness, to remember this true story. It is not 
always that the mischiefs incident upon such mistakes 
are thus happily obviated. 


PROGRESS OF A SCOTCH LAW-PLEA. 

(Some years ago an amusing and at the same time sensible 
series of papers appeared in the Edinburgh Magazine, under the 
title of ‘‘ improvement of Scotch J udicatories.” We have heard 
that they were the composition of an Edinburgh writer of the 
old school, Mr Robert Ainslie, the friend and fellow-traveller of 
Burns, and who has not yet retired from business. With the 
question as to the reform of the courts, we have nothing to do: 
much, we believe, has been done to reform them since the publi- 
cation of these papers. But we are very sure that the characteris- 
tic truth and drollery of the following description of a plea before 
the Court of Session in Edinburgh, will be enjoyed by our readers. 
It must be understood that the process has, before commencing 
its existence in the supreme national court, passed through a 
kind of infancy in the provincial court of the Sheriff.] 


* * * THE germ or first bud of the plea isa 
summons, which, like a Turkish proclamation, sets out 
with a pompous enumeration of the king’s titles. Our 
readers, conversant in such matters, know, that an- 
ciently all laws, and of course all the writs of the law, 
were in rhyme; and a summons of Fergus I. having 
been found in the old chest discovered at the digging 
up of King Robert Bruce at Dunfermline, we are en- 
abled to give a specimen in the first verse of it. 

Fergus the Great, by grace of God, 

Great Scotland's king, with awful nod, 

And Sky and Zetland’s monarch too, 

The Druid’s guardian good and true. 

‘To messengers our sheriffs there, 

Does greeting, say, ‘ d’ye hear, take care,’ &c. &c. 
This was the ancient style of the summons, In 
these degenerate days, however, all is prose, and un- 
worthy of our occupying space by it. The summons 
is executed. When the defendant is at home, this is 
done by a messenger of the law delivering him a copy; 
but a curious device is followed when he is abroad, or 
furth of the kingdom, as it is called; for then, as the 
writ contains an express warrant, the messenger sum- 
mons him at the market-cross of Edinburgh, and pier 
and shore of Leith. This last place is resorted to as 
being nearest of course to a man beyond seas; and 
people are sometimes not a little amused to hear these 
officers of the law (who, in this respect, are always 
scrupulously minute in the performance of their pre- 
scribed duty) seraighing over the pier as if they were 
mad. A stranger could not help remarking to old 
George Williamson one day, when so employed, ‘ Sir, 
you may save your throat, for he that you are roaring 
to is in Russia, and cannot hear you.’ ‘Ah, but,’ 
said George, ‘I speak wi’ the mouth o’ his majesty, 
lad, an’ I'll gar him bear me, at the deafest side o’ his 
head, if he were at the warld’s end !’” 

Our readers must now follow us into the Outer- 
House [the Westminster Hall of Edinburgh], where, 
at high twelve, he would be apt to suppose himself on 
the London Stock Exchange, with all the squalling 
bulls and bears abouthim. We shall imagine that he 
is a party to an action before one of the Lords Ordi- 
nary, who sit there. “Well! after a very wea 
hanging on, the case is at length called, and the clients, 
whose hearts beat high, think that they are to hear 
it pleaded. But no: as men prefer buying boots at 
Hobbie’s, to getting them at an ordinary shop, so they 
have fee’d counsel who are overloaded with briefs, and 
who, like the attorney in Tom Jones, were they cut 
into a hundred pieces, would find work for every bit 
of themselves. Instead, therefore, of the pursuer’s 
lawyer answering to the macer’s brazen tongue, his 
clerk, a bustling fellow, squeezes through the crowd, 
and tells the judge that his master is ‘ just now in the 
First Division, at an advising, and canna get awa’.’ 
The cause is therefore continued. It is called again, 
but whereas the one party's counsel could not come 
before, the other's advocate ‘canna come now, because 
he is pleading in the Second Division,’ or ‘in the 
Exchequer.’ Thus the case hangs on, perhaps, for 


‘weeks, and the disappointed pursuer must leave town, 


as his business calls him, This very often happens 
where there is but one brace of counsel; but the ce 
of it is doubled with two brace, and that is aptest to 
take place in the case of very genteel litigants, who, 
as in travelling, prefer the parade of four to being 
carried along with onlya pair. But the client returns 
to Edinburgh, and takes his chance of being more 
fortunate. The cause then actually comes on, and 
the agents, with their clerks, are all bustle. ‘ Rin, 
Jock,’ says one, ‘for Mr X. down to the library,’ 
‘and you, Tam,” says the other, ‘for Mr Z., who is 
walking yonder,’ At last 
The charge is prepared—the lawyers are met— 
The bar's all arranged—a terrible show : 

And what do these counsel do there? They pour 
forth long rigmarole harangues, tumbling along among 
loose averments and unascertained facts, till all parties 
are weary, and even the patient judge is yawning on 
his chair. But it is now his duty to act—and what 
does he do? He orders a condescendence, in terms of 
the Act of Sederunt. ‘What means that ?’ says the 
client ; ‘ ha’e we gained our cause?’ ‘ Whisht !* says 
the embarrassed agent, ‘and I’li tell you a’ about it 
when _we get hame ;’ and it is with not a little dismay 
that the poor man at length learns that his cause is 
scarcely an inch advanced; that all his fee for the 
speaking is little better than thrown away ; and that 
a short state of the facts, without any argument at all, 
must now be given in, which, as he remarks, might have 
been as well done without ‘sic a waste o’ wind.’ The 
agent makes the best awkward apologies he can. He 
says the judge had listened tothe pleading, and therefore 
is so far instructed in the case: and that the parties 
are made aware of each other’s pleas, by hearing one 
another. Butall this won’tdo. Theclient isashrewd 
carle, and his answer is conclusive:—‘Ah, man! (says 
he), among sae mony sic pleadings, his lordship canna 
mind a word o’ a’ yon; and as for a’ the balderdash of 
the other party, we kent it a’ before ; and when they 
are gripped close by the gills, they maun gie up half 
o’t; besides, what certainty ha’e we that they winna 
gi’e us a new dose o’t afterwards ? Canna the com- 
batants come to close quarters at once, instead of hav- 
ing sae meikle distant firing, and loose skirmishing ?” 

The pursuer’s condescendence, or short state of 
facts, is then prepared, which it is the duty of those 
acting for the defender to answer in the same brief 
manner, and the parties exchange their reciprocal 
statements, all to distil the facts as pure as possible ; 
but the defender holding, perhaps, a large sum of 
money, till all shall be done, is ‘in nae hurry ;’ and 
many a good bark must the pursuer’s lawyer weekly 
utter, before he can force in the answers, and get all 
adjusted. If the parties differ materially in point of 
fact, there is nothing for it but a proof, the machinery 
of which we shall take a future opportunity of describ- 
ing. But the case may depend on bills of exchange, 
correspondence, or feudal titles, of which the Lord 
Ordinary may himself judge without proof, and then 
he actually decides for or against the pursuer. Say 
he decides for him. Mr Active loses not a moment 
in writing the good news to the pursuer, Mr Careful. 
In the joy of his heart he tells Mrs Careful, and the 
minister, their kind neighbour, is also informed ; the 
good pastor takes his hat and stick, honest man ! and 
pops over to shake hands with his friend, and wish 
him joy; and the gudeman and he get a bottle of the 
mistress’s best homebrewed on the occasion. Worthy 
Careful, thinking that, as he says, he has brought that 
fellow Quibble (the defender) to his marrow-bones, 
writes to Edinburgh, to his agent, about getting the 
siller, when, to his utter astonishment, he learns that 
his ship, instead of being safe in harbour, as he sup- 
posed, is, in truth, still at sea; that Quibble has given 
in something called a representation, containing many 
facts, and arguments, which must be answered at full 
length on his part; that he must remit cash for the 
purpose; and that his case must be all stated over 
again, new shod and new bod, just as if it had never 
been touched. Well; he must do what he is bid. 
After due delay, his answers are prepared, and the 
case transmitted ; but the judge (as favourite Ordi- 
naries often are) is overloaded with business, and it is 
a long while ere he overtakes this process; but, what 
is worse, ‘ill news come soon eneugh ;’ and poor 
Careful, who sends to the post every day for his letter, 
at last learns, to his astonishment and dismay, that, 
though he had formerly gained, he has now lost his 
cause. He is neither to hold nor bind; but Mr Active 
writes him, that he in his turn must represent; re- 
commends trying some fresh counsel ; and his new 
lawyer states the whole story over again from the 
very beginning. This representation is, of course, 
ordered to be answered; but frost and snow may come 
before the answers can be got in. The force of enrol- 
ling, and repeated certifications, however, at length 
prevail: the answers make their appearance: the 
Ordinary again decides, and, much to Careful’s satis- 
faction, Mr Active writes him, with not a little com- 
placency, that ‘he has the pleasure of acquainting 
him, that the Lord Ordinary has altered his last in- 
terlocutor, and decerned in terms of the libel, and in 
his favour.’ Careful, by this time, however, is too 
old a huntsman to halloo before he is fairly out of the 
wood, and therefore postpones any further rejoicing 
with the minister in hoe statu, but writes to Active that 
he must now ‘ positively get the siller.” At length, in 
little more than three weeks, a neat grey-paper, well- 


sealed package, arrives by the mail-coach, He carries 


it ben the house to the gudewife :—‘ Oh ! our friend 
Mr Active (says he) is really a fine lad. He has got 
amends o’ that rascal Quibble at last, and here is the 
siller bodily now. Open the packet, Tibby, wi’ your 
shears, lass, but tak’ gude care no to cut the bank. 
notes in your haste, for thae five pounders are tender 
gear.’ Honest Tibby, with quaking heart and nimble 
hand, cuts the knot, but, as Burns observes, 
Pleasures are like poppies spread— 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed : 

first one covering is taken off, and then another (for 
they are as numerous as the grave-digger’s waistcoats 
in Hamlet), when the worthy pair, instead of the siller 
find something printed ; and upon looking at it, and 
reading the accompanying letter from Active, they 
learn, with great vexation, that it is a petition to the 
Inner-House by Quibble, pleading all the case anew, 
stating full and fresh all the old facts, and adding a 
great many new ones, which, being unstated before, 
had been kept by him as a corps de reserve, notwith. 
standing all the precautions of the hearing, and the 
condescendence and answers. On the new averments 
Mr Active very properly requests his employer to 
‘favour him with his remarks,’ adding, ‘But, dear sir, 
you must really send some more of the needful—mind 
that fees and fee-funding require more than deaf-nuts, 
and your last remittance is more than out. The an- 
swers will cost a good sappy fee, besides printing, &c, 
&c.’ Careful, however careful he may be, cannot 
help himself ; and after having twice gained his cause 
in the Outer-House, he must now struggle in the 
Inner one. Long answers to the petition are therefore 
prepared for him, going over again all the old facts, 
discussing the new ones, and clamouring loudly at the 
ambuscade which has been laid for him. On the 
old principle of ‘ following the multitude,’ the cause 
had been brought before that division of the court 
which is well known to be already loaded beyond 
measure with business; and as men cannot do more 
than they are able, it is a good twelvemonth before the 
case is advised (Anglicé, decided.) Careful comes to 
town on the occasion, puts up at the White-Horse Inn, 
at the head of the Canongate, where the great Dr 
Johnson lodged of old—calls anxiously on Active—is 
punctual at the hour of cause in the Parliament-House 
—and at length hears, with trembling, his own name 
and that of Quibble spoken, and those of their counsel, 
roared with the macer’s Stentorian voice, from the 
door of the division, At last, after a bickering wrangle 
between the counsel, the advising begins. He counts, 
with beating heart, their lordships who are for or 
against him, as they deliver their opinions; but as 
some of them do not speak, what to make of them he 
knows not. But upon the presiding judge taking 
the votes, he is delighted to hear him say ‘ carries 
ADHERE,’ which means that he (Careful) has gained 
his cause by the confirmation of the Ordinary’s inter- 
locutor ; and the mischief’s in’t (thinks he), but I 
have beat Quibble at last, and now for my siller.’ But 
not so fast, good Mr Careful; you have yet much to 
do! A reclaiming petition for the defender is foliowed 
by answers for Careful, toiling again over the same 
ground; and on advising these, long afterwards, he 
is dismayed to hear the court say ‘aLTeER,’ for it 
means a decision, whereby he has lost his cause, im- 
porting an alteration of their lordships’ own judgment, 
which was for him. 

The fat is now all in the fire. But the case was 
decided by a casting vote only, and courage must not 
give way. The verse of the old Court-of-Session gar- 
land is recollected : 

Set a stout heart to a stay brae, 

And tak’ for your counsel David Rae. 
But worthy Mr David, whom we well remember, is 
long since gone. However, there are ‘as gude fish i’ 
the sea as ever cam’ out o’t,’ and as clever fellows, 
now-a-days, as Mr David was, though he was truly 
an able one. One of them, therefore, is well primed : 
like old Henry Home, he takes a new view of the case; 
and the next interlocutor is also ‘ALTER.’ But that 
is a good alter, aud means a return to the favourable 
decision, so that Careful then gains his cause. 

Before a cause is final in the Inner-House, their 
lordships must actually determine éwice the same way; 
but that may not soon happen ina case of nicety, when 
it is hanging on casting votes: where one judge may 
occasionally be ill, and another kept at home by family 
distress, and so forth, and where new facts and new 
arguments, urged by new and more ingenious counsel, 
are constantly disturbing the delicately-poised balance, 
the pendulum vibrates, though very slowly, as we have 
just seen ; and something actually like the perpetual 
motion may take place, by the everlasting simply alter- 
ing the former sentence, This, as we have said, may 
happen ; but experience teaches us, that all sublunary 
things have an end, and even a Scotch law-suit, On 
a new reclaiming petition, therefore, for Quibble, with 
answers for Careful, their Lordships apnEeRE, and 
the field is now Careful’s own ! 

We shall, before we are done with the subject, say 
a few words on extracts. Suffice it to add here, that, 
after much dunning at the extractor, Mr Active ob- 
tains a short one with a decerniture in this teasing 
case ; and with the view of now getting the siller, 
Quibble is ‘put to the horn, fenced, arrested, and 
poinded, and the haill remanant order prescribed by 
law’ is used against him, all except caption. Like 
other well-educated men, now-a-days, Mr Active is 
a chemist, and knows that a prison would render 


Quibble bankrupt, under the act 1696, and thereby 
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peutralise all his client’s diligence. He therefore ab- 
gains from incarcerating the debtor. It is diamond cut 
diamond, however: Mr Sharp, who acts for others of 
Quibble’s creditors, has him nabbed, and sent to the 
Calton or Canongate Jail. This being done in due 
time, destroys all preference on poor Careful’s dili- 
nce. Quibble is thus fairly ‘ gane to the bent.’ He 
d been a litigious wretch, and what the old lawyers 
called ‘a gude milk-cow;’ and though he was once 
wealthy, he had (as he boasted) ‘ tried so many pretty 
points of law,” that he is now totally dished. His af- 
fairs can produce but a very small dividend, and even 
that can be obtained only after endless processes of 
furthcoming, multiplepoinding, and ranking and sale. 
Alps on Alps, and hills on hills arise. 
Well is the unfortunate Careful now aware how long 
it may be ere any siller can be got from such proceed- 
ings. ‘ Burnt bairns dread the fire ;’ and he knows, 
that though his son, or grandson, may perhaps get 
something after a lapse of years, he himself will pro- 
bably be _ gone down to the narrow house, before 
all is wound up. As Quibble was, at one time, as 
‘gude as the bank,’ had Careful got the law of him at 
once, as he ought to have done, he would have received 
his cash—his daughter would have been creditably 
married, his son set up in business, and himself still a 
prosperous trader; but the delays of the Scotch Courts 
have destroyed them all. His daughter’s lover cannot 
afford to marry her tocherless; his son cannot begin 
without capital; and he himself, poor fellow, is obliged 
to stop payment; while honest Tibby and her younger 
children are in actual want—all because his means 
had been caught in the iron trap of a law-plea, out of 
which four or five years’ hard litigation could not ex- 
tricate them. And now, when it is over, there is 
nothing to get! From his being absurdly obliged to 
try the same question EIGHT or NINE times over, 
‘cash, and claes, and credit, are out;’ and he is now 
a miserable bankrupt, with a destitute family !” 


THE BOOMERANG AND RESPIRATOR. 
THE first contribution which the natives of Austra- 
lia have made to science, was laid before the Royal 
Irish Academy by Professor M‘Cullagh, in May last. 
It consists of a missile instrument for war, the chase, 
or sport, and is denominated the Boomerang. This 
implement is of hard wood, about the size of a 
common reaping-hook, but shaped like the line de- 
scribed by the ridge of a hay-stack : in scientific lan- 
guage, the shape is a parabola. It is about two and 
a half inches broad, a third of an inch thick, and two 
feet long, the extremities being rounded. One side is 
flat; the other is rounded; and it is brought to a 
bluntish edge. Altogether, the thing resembles the 
letter A, but with a rounded top, and no stroke across, 
Now, the wonder is, that the worthy gentlemen who 
walk about in unattired majesty amongst the wilds of 
Australia, and never heard of such a thing as natural 
philosophy in their lives, have fashioned this engine 
for the particular end in view with as much nicety, by 
means of their natural genius, as if they had studied 
physics under the most illustrious European masters. 
The Boomerang is taken by one end, with the bulged 
side downwards, and the convex edge forward, and 
thrown directly onward, as if to hit some one standing 
thirty yards in advance. Instead of going directly 
forward, as might be expected, and there falling to the 
earth, it slowly ascends in the air, whirling round 
and round, in a figure which suggests the well-known 
armorial bearings of the Isle of Man, and describing 
a curved line of progress, till it reaches a consider- 
able height ; when it begins to retrograde, and finally 
it sweeps over the head of the projector, and falls 
behind him, This surprising motion is produced 
by the bulged side of the missile. The air, imping- 
ing thereon, lifts the instrument in the air, exactly 
as, by hitting the oblique bars in the wheel of a 
wind-mill, it forces that wheel to go round, It is one 
of the ancient instruments of war of the Australian 
aborigines. They are said to be very dexterous in 
hitting birds with it, the animals of course being be- 
hind them; though how it is possible to take such a 
circuitous aim, defies all conception. The desired Hi- 
bernian musket for shooting round a corner must have 
been a joke to it. If introduced into European war- 
fare, we must presume that it would soon cause a con- 
siderable revolution in the language of glory. A 
retreat would then become honourable, for only in 
that case could the weapon be used. We should be 
talking of a bold retreat, executed in such a masterly 
style as completely to overthrow the enemy. To have 
a wound in the back would then be a theme of pride 
to a soldier, and the best possible support of a claim 
toa pension, All fighting would be Parthian, only 
without the looking back. It would also invoive an 
important advantage for the humane: we should not 
necessarily have to behold the havoc which we made. 

This instrument, we believe, is as yet unknown in 
England. It has, however, as we observe from the 
papers, found its way to Edinburgh, and is now sold 
as a toy by Mr Lyon of Prince’s Street. From the 


amusement that attends its use, it promises to be a 
capital means of promoting exercise in the open air. 
THE RESPIRATOR. 
The east wind is done for at last. A Mr Jeffries 
of London has invented and — an instrument 
called the Respirator, which henceforth must render 
it a matter of perfect indifference, as far as breathing 
is concerned, whether the air be vapoury and cold, or 
not. We have seen one of these instruments in the 
hands of a physician of the highest reputation, who, 
after using it, assures us that it is really calculated to 
effect this desirable end. It consists of a frame of 
silver, of the shape and size of a pretty large old- 
fashioned shoe-buckle, designed to fit upon the mouth 
by means of certain attached bandages. Within the 
frame there is a great deal of close and minute wire- 
work, through which it is possible to breathe with 
freedom. The breath, in passing out, heats this wire- 
work sufficiently to enable it to warm the air in passing 
in; so that no cold air is received. The vapour of 
the air is at the same time condensed on the outside 
(where it is received on a piece of spunge below), so 
that whatever air is inhaled must needs be dry. On 
the outside there is an additional instrument for 
purifying the air, in the shape of a very thin piece of 
horn, perforated with numberless minute holes, and 
which must serve to exclude another pest of respira- 
tion—the dust. The whole instrument, when indued 
in connection with a cloak or great-coat, must give 
one simply the appearance of being muffled up. Its 
utility is such as must recommend it to extensive use. 
Domesticated invalids would, we are persuaded, find 
it of great service in protecting their lungs from the 
change of air they have sometimes to undergo in re- 
moving from one chamber to another. Other in- 
dividuals, not closely confined to the house, but 
whose health is such that they cannot go out in 
damp weather without danger, might safely move 
through any atmosphere short of absolute water, un- 
der favour of this protecting mechanism. It will also 
lessen, to all, the danger of moving from crowded as- 
semblies at night. In fact, it promises to be a most 
useful, as we are sure it is an ingenious instrument, 
and we heartily wish all success to the patentee, We 
only regret, that, at present, it is dear. That which 
we have seen was two guineas, and the cheapest kind 
are not less than half that price. Perhaps, compli- 
cated and beautiful as the mechanism is, they may 
hereafter be produced at a somewhat lower rate. 


TADMOR—PALMYRA. 

Betwixt eighty and ninety years ago, two English 
travellers, Dawkins and Wood, in journeying through 
the wildernesses of Syria in Western Asia, were as- 
tonished on coming in sight of a plain covered with 
a great quantity of ruins of magnificent marble build- 
ings; and beyond them, toward the Euphrates, a 
flat waste as far as the eye could reach, without any 
object which showed either life or motion, The 
travellers were not altogether unprepared for the 
spectacle. They had been in search of the city of 
ruins, and now it fell upon their sight, in all its deso- 
lation and melancholy grandeur. What they beheld 
was all that remained of the famed Tadmor—the city 
of Palms, or, as it has been Latinised by the Romans 
—Palmyra. 

The fate of Palmyra was that of hundreds of other 
cities in ancient times. It had grown up as a seat of 
a large and busy population, had arrived at a high 
pitch of opulence and magnificence, its name had be- 
come known far and wide for the traffic of which it 
was the emporium; and at length, after a lapse of 
time, it fell a prey to a powerful enemy, by whom it 
was utterly exterminated, or reduced to a mere heap 
of ruins, Such was invariably the history of the 
cities and nations of antiquity. No matter how great 
and glorious they had become, no matter what was 
their degree of civilisation and learning, they all sunk 
one after the other into oblivion, were overrun by the 
vast hordes of barbarians which peopled the unre- 
claimed parts of the earth, and are now either lying 
in ruins like Palmyra, or inhabited by tribes little re- 
moved above the rank of savages. 

Palmyra was in its greatest splendour in the third 
century of the Christian era, and was then the seat 
of government of an accomplished Syrian princess 
called Zenobia. In a work recently published, Piso, 
a noble Roman, converted to Christianity, is repre- 
sented as thus describing the appearance of the city of 
palms to his friend Marcus Curtius at Rome :—“ I was 
still buried in reflection, when I wasaroused by theshout 
of those who led the caravan, and who had attained the 
summit ofa little rising ground, saying, ‘ Palmyra! Pal- 
myra!’ Lurged forward my steed, and in a moment the 
most wonderful prospect I ever beheld—no, I cannot ex- 
cept even Rome—burst upon mysight, Flanked by hills 
of considerable elevation on the east, the city filled the 


whole plain below as far as the eye could reach, both 


toward the north and toward the south. This immense 
plain was all one vast and boundless city. It seemed to 
me to be larger than Rome. Yet I knew very well that 
it could not be—that it was not. And it was some 
time before I understood the true character of the 
scene before me, so as to separate the city from the 
country, and the country from the city, which here 
wonderfully interpenetrate each other, and so con- 
found and deceive the observer. For the city proper 
is so studded with groups of lofty palm-trees, shooting 
up among its temples and palaces, and, on the other 
hand, the plain in its immediate vicinity is so thickly 
adorned with magnificent structures of the purest 
marble, that it is not easy, nay, it is impossible at the 
distance at which I contemplated the whole, to dis- 
tinguish the line which divided the one from the other. 
There was a central point, however, which chiefly 
fixed my attention, where the vast Temple of the Suu 
stretched upward its thousand columns of polished 
marble to the heavens, in its matchless beauty, casting 
into the shade every other work of art of which the 
world can boast. 1 have stood before the Parthenon, 
and have almost worshipped that divine achievement 
of the immortal Phidias. But it is a toy by the side 
of this bright crown of the Eastern capital. I have 
been at Milan, at Ephesus, at Alexandria, at Antioch ; 
but in none of those renowned cities have I beheld 
any thing that I can allow to approach in united ex- 
tent, grandeur, and most consummate beauty, this al- 
most more than work of man. On each side of this, 
the central point, there rose upward slender pyramids 
—pointed obelisks—domes of the most graceful pro- 
portions, columns, arches, and lofty towers, for num- 
ber and for form, beyond my power to describe. These 
buildings, as well as the walls of the city, being all 
either of white marble, or of some stone as white, and 
being every where in their whole extent interspersed, 
as I have already said, with multitudes of oversha- 
dowing palm-trees, perfectly filled and satisfied my 
sense of beauty, and made me feel for the moment, as 
if in such a scene I should love to dwell, and there 
end my days.” 

In the year 273, Palmyra was invested by the 
Roman armies under the command of Aurelian. 
This manu was one of those fighting monsters whose 
deeds disgrace the pages of ancient history. He 
was the son of a Pannonian peasant, originally an 
adventurer and common soldier, who, by his courage, 
ferocity, bodily strength, power of control, and skill 
in war, had raised himself to be the emperor or mili- 
tary despot of the Roman empire, and kept himself 
almost five years at its head before his turn for as- 
sassination came, This ferocious leader of a power- 
ful army, having taken care to pick a quarrel with 
Zenobia, the Syrian queen, in order to give a colour 
to his attack upon her dominions, followed up his in- 
tentions by marching against the devoted city of Pal- 
myra, After investing the place with his troops, and 
taking Zenobia captive, it was ordered to be sacked 
and burned, and the whole inhabitants exterminated 
“by the edge of the sword.” A most interesting 
account of this horrible transaction is given by Piso, 
who, having been allowed, as a Roman, to retire from 
the city, surveyed the spectacle of destruction from 
one of the neighbouring heights. 

“* After one day of preparation and one of assault, the 
city has fallen, and Aurelian again enters in triumph— 
this time in the spirit of revenge and retaliation, It 
is evident, as we look on, horror-struck, that no quar- 
ter is given, but that 4 general massacre has been or- 
dered, both of soldier and citizen. We can behold 
whole herds of the defenceless populace escaping from 
the gates or over the walls, only to be pursued, hunted, 
and slaughtered by the remorseless soldiers. And 
thousands upon thousands have we seen driven over 
the walls, or hurled from the battlements of the lofty 
towers to perish, dashed upon the rocks below. 

No sooner had the evening of this fatal day set in, 
than a new scene of terrific sublimity opened before 
us, as we beheld fiames beginning to ascend from 
every part of the city. They grew and spread, till 
they presently appeared to wrap all objects alike in 
one vast sheet of fire. ‘Towers, pinnacles, and domes, 
after glittering awhile in the fierce blaze, one after 
another fell and disappeared in the general ruin. The 
Temple of the Sun stood long untouched, shining al- 
most with the brightness of the sun itself, its polished 
shafts and sides reflecting the surrounding fire with 
an intense brilliancy. We hoped that it might escape 
and were certain that it would, unless fired from within 
—as, from its insulated position, the flames from the 
neighbouring buildings could not reach it. But we 
watched not long, ere, from its western extremity, the 
fire broke forth, and warned us that that peerless 
monument of human genius, like all else, would soon 
crumble to the ground. ‘To our amazement, however, 
and joy, the flames, after having made great progress, 
were suddenly arrested, and by some causeextinguished 
—and the vast pile stood towering in the centre of 
desolation, of double size, as it seemed, from the fall 
and disappearance of so many of the surrounding 
structures, 

On the third day after the capture of the city and 
the massacre of the inhabitants, the army of the ‘ con- 
queror and destroyer’ withdrew from the scene of its 
glory, and again disappeared beyond the desert. I 
sought not the presence of Aurelian while before the 


city, for I cared not to meet him drenched in the blood 
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of women and children. But as soon as he and his 
legions were , We turned toward the city, as 
children to visit the dead body of « parent. 

No language which I can use, my Curtius, can give 
you any just conception of the horrors which met our 
view on the way to the walls and in the city itself. 
For more than a mile before we reached the gates, 
the roads, and the fields on either hand, were strewed 
with the bodies of those who, in their attempts to 
escape, had been overtaken by the enemy and slain. 
Many a group of bodies did we notice, evidently those 
ofa lamily, the parents and the children, who, hoping 
to reach in company some place of security, had all— 
and without resistance, apparently—fallen a sacrifice 
to the relentless fury of their pursuers, Immediatel 
in the vicinity of the walls, and under them, the ear 
was concealed from the eye by the multitudes of the 
slain, and all objects were stained with the one hue of 
blood, Upon passing the gates, and entering within 
those walls which I had been accustomed to regard as 
embracing in their wide and graceful sweep, the most 
beautiful city of the world, my eye met nought but 
black and smoking ruins, fallen houses and temples, 
the streets choked with piles of still blazing timbers 
and the half-burned bodies of the dead. As I pene- 
trated farther into the heart of the city, and to its 
better built and more spacious quarters, I found the 
destruction to be less—that the principal streets were 
standing, and many of the more distinguished struc- 
tures. But every where—in the streets—upon the 
porticos of private and public dwellings—upon the 
steps, and within the very walls of the temples of 
every faith—in all places, the most sacred as well as 
the most common, lay the mangled carcasses of the 
wretched inhabitants, None, apparently, had been 
spared. The aged were there, with their bald or 
silvered heads—little children and infants—women, 
the young, the beautiful, the good—all were there 
slaughtered in every imaginable way, and presenting 
to the eye spectacles of horror and of grief enough to 
break the heart and craze the brain. For one could 
not but go back to the day and the hour when they 
died, and suffer with these in t th ds a part 
of what they suffered, when, the gates of the city 
giving way, the infuriated soldiery poured in, and 
with death written in their faces and clamouring on 
their tongues, their quiet houses were invaded, and, 
resisting or unresisting, they all fell together, beneath 
the murderous knives of the savage foe. What shrieks 
then rentand filled theair—what prayers of agony went 
up to the gods for life to those whose ears on mercy’s 
side were adders—what piercing supplications that 
life might be taken and honour spared ! 

The silence of death and of ruin rests over this once 
and but so lately populous city. As I stood upon a 
high point which overlooked a large extent of it, I 
could discern no signs of life, except here and there a 
detachment of the Roman guard dragging forth the 
bodies of the slaughtered citizens, and bearing them 
to be burned or buried. This whole people is extinct. 
In a single day these hundred thousands have found 
acommon grave, Not one remains to bewail or bury 
the dead. Where are the anxious crowds, who, when 
their dwellings have been burned, eagerly rush in as 
the flames have spent themselves, to sorrow over their 
smoking altars, and pry with busy search among the 
hot ashes, as if perchance they may yet rescue some 
lamented treasure, or bear away at least the bones of 
a parent or child, buried beneath the ruins ? They are 
not here. It is broad day, and the sun shines bright, 
but not a living form is seen lingering about these de- 
solated streets and squares. Birds of prey are already 
hovering round, and alighting without apprehension of 
disturbance wherever the banquet invites them ; and 
soon as the shadows of evening shal) fall, the hyena 
of the desert will be here to gorge himself upon what 
they have left, having scented afar off upon the tainted 
breeze the fumes of the rich feast here spread for him. 
These Roman grave-diggers from the Legion of Bas- 
sus, are alone upon the ground to contend with them 
for their prize. Oh, miserable condition of humanity ! 
Why is it that to man have been given passions, which 
he cannot tame, and which sink him below the brute ! 
Why is it that a few ambitious are permitted by 
the Great Ruler, in the selfish pursuit of their own 
aggrandisement, to scatter in ruin, desolation, and 
death, whole kingdoms; making misery and destruc- 
tion the steps by which they mount up to their seats 
of pride! Oh, gentle doctrine of Christ !—doctrine of 
love and of peace, when shall it be that I and all man- 
kind shall know thy truth, and the world smile with 
a new happiness under thy life-giving reign ?” 

Thus was Palmyra laid waste by a savage Roman 
army. It afterwards recovered itself in a small de- 

, but was finally destroyed by an equally bar- 
ok army of Saracens in the year 744. Since this 
time it has sunk into such obscurity, that it was totally 
unknown to the moderns till visited by Dawkins and 
Wood. They found the whole ground covered with 
heaps of marble pillars, pediments, and blocks, par- 
tially overgrown with weeds, or choked up with sand 
which had drifted from the desert. The most conspi- 
cuous of the ruined edifices was the Temple of the Sun, 
standing in a court, more than seven hundred feet 
square, which was enclosed byawall. It was adorned 
on the outside with pilasters, and originally with a 
double row of interior columns—the temple itself be- 
ing in the midst of the arena, surrounded by columns 
fifty feet high. Another magnificent ruin was an 
open line of lofty pillars stretching three quarters of a 


mile in length, which must have been the portico of 
some large public edifice. In the present day, a few 
poor Syrian families dwell among the ruins. 

(‘The above passages, represented as extracts from Piso’s let- 
ters, are specimens of a remarkable production of Ameri 
talent, as yet only known in this country from the respectful 
mention of it in the work of Miss Martineau. It is entitled, 
* Letters of Lucius M. Piso, from Palmyra, to his friend Mareus 
Curtius at Rome. Now first translated and published. New 
York. 2 vols. 12mo.” The nature of the work hovers between 
Anacharsis’s Travels, and a historical romance. In its native 
country it has already created an extraordinary sensation, from 
the high pathos and eloq which characterise it. We hail 


with theutmost cordiality this strikingly original emanation of 
American intellect.] 


IMPROVVISATORI. 
ImprovvisaTor! is the appellation given, in Italy, to 
persons who compose and recite, extemporaneously, 
poetical or dramatic pieces on any given subject, or 
sing them, either with or without an accompanying 
instrument. This art, which is called in English im- 
provising, seems to have been occasionally practised in 
ancient Greece, but it reached its greatest perfection 
in Italy, in which country the practice first began to 
attract notice at the era of the revival of letters, and 
where it continues in high repute, up to the present 
time. The Latin language being universally used by 
the learned, up to the end of the fifteenth century, it 
was in that tongue that the first improvvisatori com- 
posed. The great patron of reviving letters, Pope 
Leo the Tenth, carried his love for improvising even 
to childishness, and encouraged the learned men about 
his court to devote their whole time to the amusement. 
Wonderful things are told by contemporary authors 
of the skill, and command over the Latin tongue, 
evinced by Andreas Marone, Leo’s chief favourite, 
and the best improvvisatore of the day. Another poet, 
named Querno, though an excellent scholar, seems to 
have been a sort of court fool to Leo. Being very fond 
of wine, Querno obtained permission to drink from 
the Pope’s own glass at table, on condition that he 
made at least two extemporaneous Latin verses on 
every subject proposed to him, and if they were bad, 
his wine was mixed with water, in quantities propor- 
tioned to his want of success, Some of the verses of 
these learned triflers have been preserved, but, as 
might be expected, their chief merit arises from the 
consideration of the circumstances under which they 
were composed, 

In the sixteenth century, the Latin language was 
laid aside by the majority of Italian writers, but the 
practice of improvising did not fall into disuse with it, 
On the contrary, the art became much more exten- 
sively cultivated, and its professors more famous—a 
circumstance scarcely to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider, that the modern tongue of Italy possesses advan- 
tages for improvising, superior not only to those of the 
Latin language, but also of any other form of speech 
either of the old or modern world, The Italian tongue 
is supereminently abundant in rhymes, and, from the 
frequency of its vowels, and its generally har i 


falling over his shoulders ; no neckcloth, a bare n 
with a handsome expressive face, shaded with abun. 
dance of black hair and luxuriant whiskers. He took 
the subjects and read them over; they were, ‘ the 
dispute about the armour of Achilles,’ ‘ the creation 
of the world,’ and ‘ Sophonisba.’ He paused and then 
began, without recitativo, singing, or musical accom. 
paniment of any sort, and went on without hesitation 
or seeming effort, only occasionally repeating the same 
verse twice over. The two first subjects took him an 
hour and a half, with very little pause between, | 
lost too much to give any opinion on what he said; 
the manner, indeed, took up, at first, so much of my 
attention, as to make me lose more of the sense than 
I should otherwise have done—that manner was ad. 
mirably good ; voice, action, and expression of counte. 
nance, was that of a good actor, knowing his part 
thoroughly, and full of its spirit. I felt uneasy a long 
while, thinking he could not go on thus. fluently and 
easily, and must come to a full stop, be lost in difficul. 
ties, and tumble down from the giddy height. Some. 
times I thought this must be a studied part, and an 
imposition on our credulity ; yet, when I recollected 
the circumstance of the giving the subjects and the 
drawing out of the numbers, I was satisfied it was 
impossible. The attention of the Italians was rivetted 
upon him; yet their applause was not too frequent 
and indiscriminate; it burst out now and then with 
great violence, but in general they were silent. If 
we had been astonished at Sgricci’s two first extempore 
poems, how much more when he gave a tragedy in 
three acts, on the story of Sophonisba, stating first his 
dramatis persone, namely, Sophonisba, and Syphax 
her husband; Massanissa and Scipio; Sophonisba’s 
female attendant and a Roman soldier. 

The improvvisatore never mentioned the names of 
the interlocutors ; but by the change of tone, and fre- 
quently, also, the change of place, left no doubt about 
the speaker. He used the heroic Italian blank verse 
of eleven syllables, but in the chorus, which recurred 
several times, he used rhyme of all sorts, from four to 
twelve syllables. The tragedy lasted two hours and 
a half; he affected to die twice in the course of it; once 
on the floor, to suit the English taste I presume, and 
oace in an arm-chair, in the French decorous manner, 
both times with appropriate action, very energetic, 
but very natural and graceful, and never ou/ré. His 
fine tones were quite free from the guttural rrr 
with which the Italians are apt to spoil their sweet 
harmonious language. At the conclusion there was 
a rush of a number of admirers towards the poet, and 
he was carried off among them in a sort of spontaneous 
triumph ! 

Tomaso Sgricci is the son of an advocate of Arezzo, 
He was educated at the University of Pisa, or rather 
that branch of it established at Florence, and was in- 
tended for the law ; but his love of poetry, and parti- 
cular talent for improvising, at which pore all the 
young men here try their powers at an early period 
of their lives, has at length made him a sort of pro- 
fessor of the art, in which he is deemed by most Ita- 
lians to excel any improvvisatore that ever was 
known, Young men who have been his companions at 
college, told me that his conversation was poetry it. 
self ; that he was well informed on most subjects, but 
chiefly in belles lettres.” 

The seeming inspiration which all improvvisatori 
have more or less affected to be actuated by at the 


structure, has a natural tendency, even in common 
speech, to run into poetry. In judging of some of the 
marvels of Italian improvising to which we have to 
refer, these advantages must be duly taken into ac- 
count. An Englishman must not magnify the diffi- 
culties which an Italian improvvisatore has to sur- 
mount, by thinking how little he himself could do, in 
the way of extemporaneous composition, with his own 
intractable language. At the same time, we are far 
from saying that much of the success of the improv- 
visatore does not rest on his own individual gifts. An 
English poetess, Miss Landon, has said that she writes 
verse with more ease than prose—a near approach to 
poetical improvising in English. The endowment of 
eloquence or language, conjoined with a fine poetical 
fancy, appears to be indispensable to improvvisatori. 
With these explanatory remarks, we shall now pre- 
sent to the reader an excellent account of an Italian 
improvvisatore (Tomaso Sgricci), extracted from Con- 
stable’s Magazine for October 1819, where it appears as 
a portion of a distinguished traveller's journal. “ A 
new improvvisatore (says the traveller) has made his 
appearance at Rome. We had heard much of his pro- 
digious talents, and went to see him yesterday. hen 
the company had assembled, subjects were requested 
and given by a variety of persons, some of whom were 
known to us, and who could not have an understand- 
ing with the improvvisatore. All those subjects were 
thrown into a box, which was sent round to ladies 
principally ; and those who chose (they happened to 
be foreigners) drew the subjects, four in number, on 
which the improvvisatore was to exert his talents 
that night, He then entered the room—for these 
preparative arrangements had been made in his ab- 
sence—and I own I was strongly prepossessed against 
him at first. He is a well-made little man, about 
twenty-five years old, with the shuffling gait and 
mincing step of a woman in man’s clothes, with 
nice yellow morocco shoes, and white pantaloons and 
waistcoat ; a lily-white hand, with diamonds that put 
out your eyes; an embroidered shirt collar, like lace 


t of composition, and the lively acting of the 
speaker, must add greatly, it is obvious, to the im- 
pressiveness and effect of the extemporised poetry on 
its auditors, Indeed, where the productions of the 
improvvisatori have been published, they have been 
seldom found to pass the bounds of mediocrity. Yet, 
under the circumstances, mediocrity must be allowed 
to be a very wonderful attainment. The females who 
have distinguished themselves in this art, or improvvi- 
satrici as they are called, have naturally excited even 
more admiration than their rivals of the other sex. 
Maddalena Fernandez, who died in 1800, acquired so 
high a reputation as an improvvisatrice, that she was 
invited to Vienna by the late Emperor Francis, and 
loaded with distinctions, She was publicly crowned 
in Rome in 1776, 

In considering the subject of improvvisatori, one 
can scarcely help reverting to what is told of a dis- 
tinguished Scot of old—the Admirable Crichton. Un- 
fortunately, the details of this individual’s life are so 
mixed up with fable and tradition, that it is difficult 
to come at the unvarnished truth respecting him, It 
seems undeniable, however, that he possessed the gift 
of improvising in an extraordinary degree. He was 
able to conduct a disputation in extemporaneous verse, 
in a great number of different languages—a feat far 
excelling those of the Italian improvvisatori. 

Within these few years, several Germans have im- 
provised with success in the tongue of their country, 
which is not ill suited to the task. Wolf of Altona, 
the present professor of modern languages at the col- 
lege or gymnasium of Weimar, appeared with applause 
as an improvvisatore in several places. In France, in 
1825, Eugene de Pradel gave several successful even 
ing exhibitions of the same talent. Nobody, to our 
knowledge, has yet attempted publicly to extemporise 
serious English poetry. It is said, however, that some 
metropolitan wits, and, in particular, the talented au- 
thor of “ Sayings and Doings,” possess the gift in no 
mean degree. But the production of a few burlesque 
or witty stanzas upon an occasional subject—which is 
all the length, we imagine, to which the art of impro« 
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yising has been carried in Britain—must be admitted 
to be a very different thing from the production of 
sustained and solemn tragedies, extending in the de- 
livery over two or three hours, and which draw tears 
from the s tors as readily as the conjoined labours 
of a Shakspeare and a Siddons. Taking every thing 
into consideration, the art of the Italian improvvisa- 
tori is a striking and wonderful one. 


THE RIVAL STAGE-COACHES.* 

THE proprietors of steam-boats, rail-roads, and stage- 

, often carry the spirit of competition to a ruin- 
ous and ridiculous extent. Our reminiscences furnish 
us with a case in point. Not many years ago, there 
lived on Long Island, a jolly, well-to-do, honest old 
Dutchman, who drove a stage from Brooklyn to the 
village of Jamaica, for two dollars. This been 
the charge since Adam was a juvenile. It was sanc- 
tioned by immemorial usage, and had all the crust of 
antiquity about it. Nobody thought of disputing the 
matter. It was settled, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and was a thing not to be sacrilegiously 
meddled with, or altered on any account whatever. 
The proprietor’s great-grandfather had driven the 
same route, and so had all his other ancestors, and 
none of them had managed to realise more than enough 
to make both ends meet when Christmas came round. 
But it was left for these degenerate days, and for 
modern innovators, to work wonderful changes in the 
destinies of Jamaica, which was then a mere dot on 
the unexplored map of Long Island. You might have 
held it in the hollow of your hand, or Major Noah 
could have put it into his waistcoat pocket, It has 
assumed vast consequence since that period. 

In the course of time, travelling increased on the 
Jamaica turnpike; the Dutchman had his stage full 
every trip, and began to thrive. But the star of his 
good fortune, although it had risen clear and un- 
clouded, was not long in the ascendant ; for, one fine 
morning, there came another stage-driver, the owner 
of a new turn-out, as fine as a fiddle, who put in his 
claims for employment. He was a full-grown strip- 
ling, of little credit, but some ready’money, and he 
secretly resolved upon bearing off the palm from ‘the 

uiet but covetous Dutchman. At first he demanded 
usual rates, and divided the business with his old- 
established rival ; but finding that he had less custom, 
that he was looked upon as an interloper, and that all 
faces were set against him, he resolved to cut down 
the fare to a single dollar—and he did so, greatly to 
the satisfaction of the applauding multitude. 

This was a sad blow to the prospects of the poor 
old Dutchman, whose carriage was instantly deserted, 
all the fickle populace instinctively flocking to the 
glossy vehicle of his adversary, who cracked his whip 
in high glee as he dashed along the dusty and un- 

aved streets of Brooklyn, At first Mynheer did not 
os what to make of the matter; so he lighted his 
pipe, and looked to St Nicholas for the solution of a 
mystery, altogether too profound for his comprehen- 
sion, One day, however, a friend unravelled it to 
him, and suggested the propriety of a reduction also 
in his price ; whereupon the whole truth flashed upon 
him in the twinkling of an eye, and he instantly re- 
solved, in defiance of the good examples of his fore- 
fathers, to humble himself to the insignificant fare of 
his pestilent competitor. Now all was right again, 
and things went on as swimmingly as before, until 
the new-comer again lowered the fare—called his om- 
nibus the “ People’s Line,” and branded his opponent’s 
“The Monopoly ;” upon which the Dutchman flew 
into a violent passion, broke his pipe into a thousand 
pieces, and vowed by all the saints in the calendar 
that he would thereafter carry his passengers for no- 
thing! And so strange was his demeanour, flying 
hither and thither in a hurricane of hot haste and 
hotter disdain, that all his neighbours stigmatised him 
as the “ Flying Dutchman,” a name which he has 
never been able to get clear of till this very hour. 

The “ People’s Line,” not in the least disconcerted 
by this unexpected calamity, also came down to no- 
thing ! and painted on the panels of his carriage the 
figure of a fiery old man addressing a multitude, and 
begging them to ride in his carriage gratis, with the 
motto, 


** Nothing comes from nothing ; try again.”. 
This was evidently intended as a hit at the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” who retorted by staining the “ Inter- 
loper,” as he always persisted in designating the 
“ People’s Line,” with certain Dutch epithets, which 
respect for our readers prevents us from translating 
into veritable English, Fierce were the animosities 
—bitter the feuds—and arduous the struggles that 
ensued between the belligerents. Long they lasted, 
and fatal promised to be the consequences to both. 
Every expedient was resorted to, but as neither would 
yield an inch of ground to the other, they both went 
on, season after season, running the stages at their 
own expense, and annoying every body who would 
listen to them, with a full and particular recital of 
their wrongs, their wrath, and their wranglings, At 
last the owner of the “ People’s Line,” fairly wearied 
out by the obstinacy and perseverance of the redoubt- 
able Dutchman, caused a mammoth handbill to be 
Struck off and posted from the East-River to the At- 


* * Contributed to the New York Mirror, November 12, 1036, by 
George P. Morris, 


lantic Ocean, in which he stated, in ponderous capital 
letters, that he would not only carry his passengers 
for nothing, but that he would actually pay each and 
every one the sum of twenty-five cents for going ! 
To the unhappy Dutchman this was the drop teo 
much ; and it effectually did the business for his now 
unpopular and detested “‘ Monopoly,” which was de- 
nounced at every tavern by the road-side, as a paltry, 
mean, and “unconstitutional” concern, while the 
“ People’s Line” was lauded to the skies for its libe- 
rality and public spirit. The Flying Dutchman flew 
no more. His spirit was evidently broken as well as 
his prospects, and his horses crawled daily to and from 
Jamaica at a snail’s pace, equally unmindful of whip 
or rein—evidently sympathising in their master’s dis- 
appointment and discomfiture. Yet go the Dutchman 
would—he had become accustomed to the occupation 
—it was second nature to him; and as he could not 
easily overcome the force of habit, he preferred work- 
ing for nothing and finding himself, to relinquishing 
the road entirely to his indefatigable annoyer. “ His 
shirtless majesty,” as some audacious poet has im- 
pertinently called the sovereign people, however, ge- 
nerally gave its countenance and support to its own 
line, which still kept up its speed and its reputation. 
It speaks volu: vol , did I say ? it speaks ten 
th d libraries—for the intellig and good feel- 
ing of our locomotive countrymen ; and, as faithful 
chroniclers, we are bound to record the fact, that not 
a single individual ever applied for the two shillings 
that had been so generously and disinterestedly ten- 
dered, every one being actually contented with going 
the whole distance gratis, and with being into 
the bargain ! 

One day, however, a long, thin, lank-sided, mahogany- 
faced down-easter chanced to read the mammoth-bill 
with the ponderous capitals ; and, without a moment's 
hesitation, he decided upon bestowing his corporeal sub- 
stance snugly in the back seat of the “ People’s ' ine ;” 
and it so fell out that he was the only passenger. 

The down-easter was a talkative, prying, speculative, 
jimerack of a fellow, who —— more questions in 
a single minute than one id answer in a whole hour, 
and, in less time than you could say Jack Robinson, he 
was at the bottom of all the difficulty, and in possession 
of every particular respecting the rival lines. He was 
“ free of speech and merry ;” joked with the proprictor ; 
ridiculed the Flying Dutchman, called him a cockalorum, 
and finally denounced him as an inflated, overgrown, 
purse-proud capitalist, who advocated a system of exclu- 
sive privileges contrary to the spirit of our glorious insti- 
tutions, and dangerous to the liberties of the country ; 
and he even went so far as to recommend that a town 
meeting should be immediately called to put the old 
blockhead down, and banish him from the sunshine of 
the public favour for ever! 

“I will put him down!” said the driver. “And he 
shall stay put, when he is down!” replied J onathan, with 
an approving nod of the head, 

At the various stopping-places, Jonathan—who was not 
a member of any of the temperance societies, for those 
institutions were not founded at the time of which we 
are writing—to show his good fellowship, but with no 
other motive, did not scruple to drink sundry villanous 
bar-room compounds, at the expense of his new aequaint- 
ance, who, that day, was so overjoyed to find that the 
stage of the * Monopoly” was compelled to go the whole 
route entirely empty, that his hilarity and flow of bois- 
terous humour knew no bounds, and he snapped his 
fingers, and said he did not care a fig for the expense— 
not he! 

“Here's to the People’s Line!” drank Jonathan. “The 
People’s Line for ever!” shouted the driver. “ And 
confusion to the Monopoly !” rejoined the down-easter. 
© With all my heart!” echoed the friend of the people. 
“The Flying Dutchman is deficient in public spirit !” 
said the landlord, a warlike little fellow, who was a major 
in the militia. “ Behind the age we live in!” remarked 
a justice of the peace. 

* And he deserves to run the gauntlet from Brooklyn 
to Jamaica for violating the constitution !” responded all 
the patriotic inmates of the bar-room. 

“I say, mister, you're a fine specimen of a liberal 
fellow,” said Jonathan, as his companion paid the reckon- 
ing, 1 d the ribbands, and touched up the leaders 
gaily. “ You deserve encouragement, and you shall have 
it. I promise it to you, my lad,” continued he, as he 
sla the * People’s Line” on the shoulder like an old 
| familiar friend, “and that’s enough. The Flying 
Dutchman, forsooth! why, he’s a hundred years at least 
behind the grand march of improvement, and, as he will 
never be able to overtake it, shall henceforward look 
—_ him asa mere abstract circumstance, unworthy of 
the least regard or notice.” 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last sentence be- 
fore he pronounced it, for he was, upon the whole, rather 
a cute chap, and had no notion of letting his friendship 
for the one party involve him in a law-suit for a libel with 
the other. 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked him heartily for his 
good wishes, and for the expression of his contempt for 
the old“ Monopoly,” and the lumbering vehicle thundered 
on towards Jamaica, 

Arrived, at last, at the termination of the journey, the 
driver unharnessed the horses, watered them, and put 
them up for the night. When he turned to take his own 
departure, however, he observed that Jonathan, who, 
after all said and done, eandour compels us to acknow- 
ledge, had rather a hang-dog sort of look, seemed fidgetty 
and discontented ; that he lingered about the stable, and 
followed him like a shadow wherever he bent his steps. 

“Do you stop in this town, or do you go farther?” 
asked the driver. “I shall go farther, when you settle 
the trifle you owe me,” replied Jonathan, witha peculiar, 


knowing, but serious expression. 


“That J owe you?” “ Yes—is there not something 


between us?” “Not that I know of.” “ Why, mister, 


what a short memory you've got !—you should study 
mnemonics, to put you in mind of your engagements,” 
“ What do you mean? There must be some mistake !” 
“Oh! but there’s no mistake at all,” said Jonathan, as 
he pulled a handbill from his pocket, unfolded it with 
care, and smoothed it out upon the stable door. It was 
the — mammoth handbill with the ponderous 
capitals. 

* That's what I mean. Look there, Mr People’s Line, 
There I have you, large as life—and no mistake whatever. 
That’s your note of hand—it’s a fair business transaction 
—and I will trouble you for the twenty-five cents, in less 
than no time ; so shell it out, you *tarnal critur.” 

“My Christian friend, allow me to explain, if you 
please. I confess that it’s inthe bi; but, bless your 
simple soul, nobody ever thinks of asking me for it.” 

“Did you ever!” ejaculated Jonathan. “ Now, that’s 
what I call cutting it a little too fat ; but it’s nothing to 
me. I attend to nobody's affairs but my own ; and if 
other lr} are such ninnyhammers as to forgive you 
the debt, that’s no reason = I should follow their bad 
example. Here are your conditions, and I want the mo- 

A pretty piece of business, truly, to endeavour to 
do your customers out of their just and legal demands in 
this manner. But | can’t afford to lose the amount, and I 
won't! What! haven't I freely given you my patronage 
—liberally bestowed upon you the pleasure of my com- 
pany, and, consequently, afforded you a triumph over 
that narrow-contracted * Monopoly ?’ and now you refuse 
to comply with your terms of teavel, and payme my money, 
you ungrateful varmint, you! Come, mister, it’s no use 
putting words together in this way. I'll expose you to 
* old Monopoly’ and every body else, if you don’t book-up 
like an honest fellow ; and I won't leave the town until [ 
am satisfied.” 

“You won't “No.” Are youscrious?” “Guess 
you'll find I am.” “And you will have the money?” | 
“ As sure as you stand there.” “ What, the twenty-five 
cents?” “Every fraction of it.” “And you won't go 
away without it ?” “Not if I stay here till doomsday ; 
and you know the consequence of detaining me against 
my will.” “ What is it?” “Ill swinge you, you pyson 
sarpent, you!” “You'll what?” “Ill sue you for da-~ 
mages.” “You will?” “Yes; I'll law you to death, 
sooner than be defrauded out of my property in this 
manner; so, down with the dust, and no more grumbling 
about it.” 

The bewildered and now crest-fallen proprietor, per- 
ceiving from Jonathan’s tone and manner that all remon- 
strance would be in vain, and that he was irrevocably 
fixed in his determination to extract twenty-five cents 
from his already exhausted coffers, at length slowly and 
reluctantly put into his hand the bit of silver coin repre- 
senting that amount of the circulating medium. 

Jonathan, we blush to say, took the money ; and, what 
is more, he put it into his pocket; and, what is still more, 
he positively buttoned it up, as if to“ make assurance . 
doubly sure,” and to guard it against the possibility of 
escape. 

“ Mister,” said he, after he had gone coolly through 
the ceremony, looking all the while as innocently as a 
man who has just performed a virtuous action, “ mister, 
I say, you must not think that I set any more value on 
the insignificant trifle you have paid me, than any other 
gentleman :—a twenty-five cent piece, after all, is hardly 
worth disputing about—it’s only a quarter of a dollar, 
which any industrious person may earn in half an hour, 
if he chooses—the merest trifle in the world—a poor little 
scoundrel of a coin, that I would not, under other cir- 
cumstances, touch witha pair of tongs—and which I would 
scorn to take even now—if it were not for the principle 
of the thing! To show you, however, that I entertain a 
high respect for the “People’s Line,” that I wish no 
good to Cockalorum, and that I do not harbour the 
slightest ill-will towards you for so unjustifiably withhold- 
ing my legal demands, the next time I come this wa 
again, I will unquestionably give your stage the prefer- 
ence—unless the * Flying Dutchman’ holds out greater 
inducements than you do, in which ease, I rather calcu- 
By shall feel myself in duty bound to encourage 

tim!” 

Since the veritable circumstances here related, the 
Jamaica rail-road has entirely superseded the necessity 
of both the “ Monopoly” and the “ People’s Line,” and the 
public-spirited proprietors of these vehicles, after making 
a prodigious noise in the world, have retired under the 
shade of their laurels, deep into the recesses of private 
life. There we shall leave them, to enjoy whatever satis- 
faction may be gathered from the proud consolation of 
having expended every farthing they were worth in the 
world, for the gratification of a public that has long ago 
forgotten they ever existed ! 


EUGENE ARAM, 

A correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine writes: 
“In March I was at Wisbeach, and happening to hear 
that an old woman in the alms-house had been present 
when Eugene Aram was apprehended at Lynn, in the 
year 1757, I paid her a visit. She informed me that, at 
the time of his being apprehended, she was a girl of 
eleven years of age, that he was put into the chaise hand- 
cuffed, and that the boys of the school were in tears 3 
that he was much esteemed by them, having been used 
to associate with them in their play hours, She said that 
the picture of his person in the Newgate Calendar is the 
express image of him; and she mentioned (what I had 
heard before, but not with her peculiar phrase) that he 
always wore his hat bangled, which she explained * bent 
down, or slouched.’ One remark she made, which I 
think very interesting, and worthy of record. She said 
that it had been observed, that in looking behind him, 
he never turned his head or his person partly round, but 
always turned round at once, bodily. I give you her very 
words, Has any poet, any observer of nature, ever de- 
picted this instance of fear mustering up resolution ¥” 
It is also remarkable that the individual who apprehended 


Aram survived till within the last two or three years, 
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RAILWAYS. 

The railway called the Grand Junction Line, has 
‘peen in operation for some months, and its success has 
-exceeded expectation. The distance from Liverpool 
or Manchester to Birmingham is 97} miles, which is 
gone in four hours and a half, in first-class trains ; 
fare of an individual in mail, 25s., and in first-class 
carriages, 21s. The whole cost of the railway was 


about a million and a half, or upwards of L.16,500— 


per mile, which happens to be below the usual cost of 
similar undertakings, in consequence of the favour- 
able nature of the ground. The railway has a num- 
ber of risings and fallings in its course, and goes along 
several stupendous bridges built for its accommoda- 
tion. From the receipts already realised, it is certain 
that the profit to shareholders will not be less than 
nine per cent. on their capital. The L.90 shares are 
selling for L.186, being upwards of a hundred per 
cent. premium, All parts of the line are beginning 
to feel the benefit of the increasing intercourse ; and 
the number of letters carried by post along the line is 
daily augmenting, which is a pretty sure sign of an 


advance in commerce d by the op g of the 
line. Successful as this railway is, we feel assured 


that in other twelve months the traffic upon it will be 
prodigiously enlarged. In about a year, the whole of 
the line of railway from London to Birmingham will 
be opened and in operation, and this must greatly in- 
crease the number of passengers, What the increase 
would be, were there a line made from Liverpool or 
Manchester to Glasgow, thus propelling the trade of 
the west of Scotland in that direction, we cannot take 
it upon us to prognosticate. 

The railway from Newcastle to Carlisle is now very 
near being completed, and from certain indications of 
traffic upon it in an incomplete state, the most favour- 
able anticipations are formed of its future success. 
This line of railway will greatly favour the trade of 
the south-west of Scotland with London, by opening 
a ready communication with the Tyne and the east 
coast. In the midst of this activity, there is a wonder- 
ful sluggishness in forwarding the arrangements for 
establishing a railway betwixt Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. This is an undertaking which would be cer- 
tain to succeed, both as regards the profits of the 
company and public appreciation ; and it is deeply to 
be regretted that existing interests should possess the 
power of preventing so beneficial a scheme. 


THE BLACKSMITH AND THE WASPS. 

In a small village in Annandale there formerly lived 
an honest blacksmith named John Graham, who was 
a hard-working industrious man, but void of thought 
or reflection ; he was also a great lover of ale and 
whisky. John had a son whom he brought up to the 
same business with himself; and when he became 
old and rather frail, his son did ali the heavy work, 
while he kept busy at the lighter jobs. During a 
track of dry and very warm summer weather, a swarm 
of wasps chanced to nestle among the thatch of the 
smiddie, and were at times very troublesome, At last, 
on a remarkably hot day, while the son was busied 
with some plough irons, his father was polishing a 
key at a vice which stood at a window, which was then 
open. The wasps were buzzing about in scores, and 
annoying the old man very much, who was rather in- 
toxicated, having had a dose of both ale and whisky 
from the farmer to whom the plough irons belonged, 
as is customary on these occasions, At last losing all 
patience, he ran to the fire, and pulling out a red-hot 
coulter, declared he would spoil their sport ; and before 
any one understood what he meant, he pushed the 
coulter into the hole where the wasps had their nest. 
The thatch was dry as tinder, and in two minutes 
the whole roof was in a blaze. No water could be 
procured but what was at a good distance, so that in 
a short time every thing of the smiddie that would 
burn was in ashes, Of course John was horrified at 
his silly conduct when he sobered, but it was then too 
late to express regret. In the idiocy of drunkenness 
he had ruined himself. 


SPEAKING MACHINES, 

The Abbé Mical, a celebrated French mechanician, 
constructed two colossal brazen heads, which are said to 
have uttered not only words, but entire phrases ; he sub- 
mitted these masterpieces of his ingenuity to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in July 1783; but being disappointed 
of the reward, which, on the recommendation of the 
Academy, he had expected from the government, he 
broke them to pieces. A celebrated anatomist (Vicq 
d’Azyr) gives the following account oftheir construction :— 
“ The heads covered a hollow box, the different parts of 
which were connected together by hinges, and in the in- 
terior of which the inventor had disposed artificial glot- 
tises of different forms over stretched membranes. The 
air passing through these glottises, was directed on these 
membranes, which gave sounds of different pitches ; and 
from their combination there resulted a very imperfect 
imitation of the human voice.” Sir David Brewster 
thinks that “ before another century is completed, a 
talking and a singing machine will be numbered among 
the conquests of science.”— Newspaper paragraph. 

SEA-GOING, 

He that cannot eat any thing, dressed in any way, at 
ony tne, out of any thing, touched by any thing—and 

under the sight of any dirt, the effect of any smell, 


y 
the sound of any discord, and the feeling of any motion, 
should not go to sea, oj 


VIBRATIONS OF THE GROUND. 

The subject of the vibrations produced in the soil by 
the passage of locomotives and coaches was discussed at 
a meeting of the Institution of Civil ineers, and se- 
veral instances were mentioned in which the vibration of 
the soil was sensible at the distance of 1} miles during 
an observation by reflection. It was also stated that a 
number of persons running down the hill in Greenwich 
Park produces a slight tremor, which is quite sensible 
during an observation by reflection, and that the shutting 
of the outer gate of the Observatory throws an object 
completely out of the field of the telescope !—Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine, 

A BACHELOR'S WIFE. 
Not every woman my true love shall gain ; 
Perfections amen must in her be 
Her soul not grovelling, nor aspect plain ; 
Sweet in discourse, and in her judgment sound ; 
By chains of hateful peevishness ne’er bound ; 
Modest, sincere, affectionate, refined ; 
With wisdom as a lasting garland crown'd : 

Her eyes grim superstition shall not blind, 

But knowledge ever chase the monster from her mind. 


Careful, not stingy, shall this goddess be, 
Neat, not extravagant, in her attire ; 
A heedful, not a scolding mistress she, 
Not every small mishap shall rouse her ire ; 
To rule her husband she shall not aspire : 
Though, independent, each may tenets hold, 
No fretful strife shall quench affection’s fire ; 
The thoughts of each to other shall be told ; 
We ne’er shall of each other’s converse tire ; 
Nor shall indifference e’er come with coolness dire. 


In person handsome—neither short nor tall ; 
Healthful and blooming ; neither too obtuse 
Nor sensitive in feeling ; head not small, 
Yet not demanded large—such I would chooso 
As ne’er afforded shelter to the Blues. 
No mother, sister, brother shall she have, 
No father, uncle, aunt, or grannam, whose 
Visits may render me to them a slave, 
And make me wish them all laid safely in the grave. 


I would not have my charmer’s birth be low, » 
Yet lofty shall not her extraction be ; 
That might itself in vulgar manners show, 
This fan a latent spark of vanity : 
Her relatives shall ne’er look down on me ; 
Nor such as I'd be backward to confess 
Would I have her's: better equality 
In rank and station, than unevenness : 
Nor is it my desire that she should wealth possess, 


Such, oh ye bounteous powers ! on me bestow; 
Grant I may call this heavenly angel wife ! 
How lightly should I tread this scene below, 
Enraptured ever with the jdys of life ! 
My sneers at lonely bachelors how rife ! 
Yet stay! my pity rather would be due— 
Why should my happiness give cause for strife ? 
Tht envied bliss itself would make them blue, 
And bring the pistol oft before their mental view. 
—Liverpool Times. 


WANDERING ITALIAN BOYS. 

Wherever one goes, he finds an Italian boy or lad ex- 
hibiting a white mouse, playing upon an organ, or exer- 
cising the craft of gentle begging in some similar way. 
All Europe is covered by these mendieants, who, after 
realising a little money, usually return home to their dear 
Italy. England, however, is the grand place of resort of 
these wanderers; and London, above all, is overrun with 
them. The following curious particulars regarding those 
resident in London, were given some years ago in the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper :—Whole houses of a low 
description are occupied by these wretched boys, who 
sleep eight and nine in a Each boy’s monkey is 
chained near him every night, on going to rest, and the 
other curiosities are placed in situations appointed to the 
owner ; so that on starting out in the morning, each boy 
takes his own companion. On the ground floor reside 
the men—sonie Italian and some English—to whom the 
monkeys, Xe. really belong, and they provide each boy 
with lodging at fourpence a night, with a basin of gruel 
in the morning upon starting on their peregrinations, 
having first paid the master for the use of whatever curi- 
osity they may take with them to exhibit. The follow- 
iug are the charges made by the proprietors upon the 
juvenile crew :—For a porcupine (very novel, there being 
only two) and an organ, 4s per day; being 2s 6d for the 
poreupine, and Is 6d for the organ. For a monkey, un- 
dressed, 2s per day. For a monkey in uniform, 3s per day. 
For a box of white mice, ls 6d per day. For a tortoise, 
1s 6d per day. For a dog and monkey (the latter may be 
frequently seen in the street, riding on the dog's back), 
3s per day. For dancing dogs four in number, including 
dresses, spinning-wheel, pipe and tabor, Xe. 5s per day. 
For a box of wax figures of the Siamese Twins, 2s per day. 
For an organ with figures waltzing, 3s 6d per day. Some 
of these boys, by their artlessness of manner and gesticu- 
lations, it is said, obtain Gs or 7s a day, and some more. 
One of them, the other day, upon being asked what was 
the largest sum he ever realised in one day, replied 15s, 
which he accounted for in the following manner :—One 
day he was ambulating about the Marine Parade, at 
Brighton, with his dog and monkey on his back, when a 

entleman offered him 15s to allow him to throwa stone 
into the sea for the dog to fetch. The ir consented, 
the stone was thrown, and away jumped the dog with 
the monkey into the sea; the monkey fastened tight 
round the dog’s neck, and both reaching the beach in 
safety, the boy received his premium. 
OLD CUSTOMS, 

The Anglo-Normans had only two stated meals a-day, 
diner and supper. They dined at nine in the morning, 
and supped at five. The tables of the princes, prelates, 
and great barons, were swmptuously furnished with every 
delicacy they could procure from foreign parts. 


monks of Canterbury had seventeen dishes every da 

besides s dessert: and the monks of St Swithin's, 2 
Winchester, complained to Henry II. against their abbot, 
for taking away three of the thirteen dishes they had 
previously beenallowed. Thomas Becket gave five pounds, 
ss to fifteen pounds of our money, for a dish of 
eels, When this proud prelate went on a journey, he 
had in his train eight ‘ons, each drawn by five of the 
strongest horses. Two of these waggons contained his 
ale, one the furniture of his chapel, another the furniture 
of his kitchen ; the other three were filled with provi- 
sions, clothes, and other necessaries. He had, besides, 
twelve pack-horses carrying trunks, containing his money, 
plate, books, and the ornaments of the altar. To each 


of the was chained a fierce mastiff, and on each 
of the -horses sat an ape or a monkey.— Old Scrap 


THE USE OF A HAT. 

It ought to be known as generally as possible, that a 
man’s hat will serve in most cases as a temporary life- 
preserver, to persons in hazard of drowning, by attending 
to the following directions :—When a person finds him- 
self in, or about to be in, the water, let him lay hold of 
his hat between his hands, laying the crown close under 
his chin, and the mouth under the water. By this means 
the quantity of air contained in the cavity of the hat will 
be sufficient to keep the head above water for several 
hours, or until assistance can be rendered. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF THUNDER, LIGHTNING, 
AND RAIN, 


Ane is in contemplation, to be tried in 


‘America, to produce these phenomena almost at pleasure. 


It is well known that vapour exists in much greater 
abundance near the earth’s surface than higher up, and. 
that if this vapour could be elevated in ample quantities 
to a sufficient height, the superior cold would condense 
it into clouds, which, from the very process of evaporation 
and condensation, would become electrical ; hence may 
proceed these grand phenomena of nature. The method 
obviously pointed out is, to produce a powerful current 
from the surface upwards, at the time the atmosphere is 
otherwise still, which may be accomplished by a great 
heat rarifying the substrata. This is indeed the very 
step nature follows ; and it was lately stated to us, before 
several gentlemen, by a distinguished philosopher, that 
it had actually been done, though poe rarer 4 in Ame- 
rica. A large quantity of wood or turf was by some means 
set on fire, and after burning a considerable time, a deep 
cloud formed above, and the phenomena of thunder, &c., 
followed. In corroboration of this, it has been remarked 
by several that heavy rain, and not infrequently thunder 
and lightning, follow great battles— The Railway Mage 
zine. 


HERSCHEL’S TABLE OF THE WEATHER. 
Tue late Sir William Herschel, a good mahy years ago, 
constructed a table of the weather, upon a ‘philosophical 
consideration of the attraction of the sun and moon in 
their several positions respecting the earth. The result 
of his observations was, that the nearer the time of the 
moon's entrance at full, change, and quarters, to midnight 
(that is, within two hours before or after midnight), the 
more fair the weather is likely to be in summer ; and the 
nearer to noon, the less fair. He also found that the 
moon’s entrance aft full, change, and quarters, during six 
of the afternoon hours, namely, from 4 till 10, may be fol- 
lowed by good weather, but this is mostly dependent on 
the wind. The same entrance during all the hours after 
midnight, except the two first, is unfavourable to fair 
weather. The like, nearly, holds good with regard to 
winter. As the table in which the learned astronomer 
specified his observations is not generally in the hands of 
the public, it may be here reprinted :— 
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Epinsurcx: Printed and published by W. and R. CHamBsEns, 
19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W.S. Orr, London; G. Youne, 


Dublin; J. MaciEop, Glasgow ; and eold by all booksellers. 
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